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with membership in Christian Herald's 


FAMILY 


BOOKSHELF 


A Book Club You Can Trust 


Christian Herald's Family Bookshelf is making this unprece- 
dented offer so that you may know that good books, decent books, 
books fit for your whole family are still being published, Present 
members know that Christian Herald's Family Bookshelf means 
exactly what it says—is truly a book club you can trust! 

When you join Christian Herald's Family Bookshelf you'll re- 
ceive the club's preview of each monthly selection. It is not 
necessary to buy a book every month—only four during the year 
to retain membership. By joining this successful crusade for de- 
cency in fiction you receive the best books available at regular 
retail prices, but never more than $3, and always books you can 
safely welcome into your home. Membership in this book club will 
open up a wonderful new world of reading pleasure for your 
whole family. 

These are fine books which every member of your family will 
enjoy. New novels and inspirational books by outstanding authors. 
Books you will encourage the younger folk to read. 

With every two books you buy we will send you another free 
bonus book worth up to $5.00. Thus, you as a member of Christian 
Herald's Family Bookshelf will save nearly 50 per cent on the 
books you receive. Send no money—we'll bill you when we ship 
your books. Join now and receive the four books of your choice, 
for only $3, plus a small charge for postage and handling. 


YOUR GUARANTEE—Every book selected by CHRISTIAN HERALD'S 
FAMILY BOOKSHELF will be free of illicit sex, filthy language or sug- 
gestive phrases. Each book will be fit for you and your family to read. 


JOIN THE DECENCY CRUSADE AND GET 
ONE BOOK FREE WITH EVERY TWO YOU BUY! 


SEND NO MONEY JUST MAIL COUPON ~~ 
CHECK THE 4 BOOKS YOU WANT 


| A HARVEST OF STORIES 
[|] THE BIBLE COOKBOOK 
{_] PAPA‘S DAUGHTER 
[] THE FOOL OF GOD 
Lj) TO LIVE AGAIN 


() THE WORLD IS LEARNING COMPASSION 
{) ALL THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 
(J THE OLD FARMER'S ALMANAC 
SAMPLER 
(CD THE WHITE WITCH 


CHRISTIAN HERALD’S FAMILY BOOKSHELF 
27 East 39th Street, New York 16, New York 


Dept. 99 
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THIS IS WHAT I'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR! Please send at once, | 
the four books | have checked as my membership gift books and | 
first selection and bill me for only $3 plus postage and handling. | 
Enroll me as a member of Christian Herald's Family Bookshelf | 
and send me your preview each month so | can decide whether | 
or not | want to receive the Bookshelf selection described. 1 | 
don't have to buy every selection—only four books during an | 
entire year, to fulfill my membership requirements. For every | 
two books | do accept, you agree to send me another valuable | 
bonus book worth up to $5.00 free. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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FAMILY BOOK 
any 4 only *3 


A HARVEST OF STORIES by Dor- 
othy: Canfield. This volume brings 
together twenty-eight of the author's 
most popular stories, written over 
half a century. They are rewarding 
reading. Here is a book you will 
treasure always. Regular Price $5.00 


THE BIBLE COOKBOOK by Marian 
Maeve O'Brien. An unusual, unique, 
up-to-date: gift volume. Faith and 
ood go hand in hand in this book 
of more than 500 recipes. Each is 
keyed to foods mentioned in the 
Bible, with a chapter on table 
graces. An excellent basic cookbook. 
For church groups it should be an 
invaluable aid. Regular Price $3.95 


PAPA’S DAUGHTER by Thyra 
Ferré Bjorn. You loved Papa's Wite, 
now take Papa’s Daughter to your 
heart. Grace Noll Crowell says: 
“There is something wholesome and 
sturdy about the characters. I like 
both Papa and Mama, and their 
daughter. Would that there were 
more like them in these tempestuous 
times!"’ Regular Price $3.50 


THE FOOL OF GOD by Louis Coch- 
ran. Dr. Jesse Bader (Gen. Secre- 
tary, World Convention of Churches 
of Christ) says: ‘This is an unusual 
novel, based upon the life and times 
of Alexander Campbell. The author 
is to be heartily commended for this 
remarkable novel woven around the 
life of one of the greatest minds and 
hearts of American Christianity. It 
is a privilege to commend this 
book!"’ Regular Price $4.95 


THE WORLD IS LEARNING COM- 


PASSION by Frank Laubach. Here 
is a book that will appeal to all 
those who are engaged in and those 
who believe in the world’s future. 
A book to inform, a book for dis- 
cussion, for personal knowledge, for 
personal inspiration. A book of 
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hope! One of the most important 
books of the year! Regular Price 
53.50 


ALL THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 
by Edith Deen. Here is new and 
abundant material for everyone, the 
reader, the teacher, the preacher, the 
Bible student. As Dr. Poling says: 
“Never has there been anything like 
this before, There are 300 concise 
biographies, 52 searching studies 
and 64 women who stand in the 
foreground. Here is a monumental 
work, unique and imperative for the 
library of every Christan home.” 
Regular Price $4.95 


THE OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC 
SAMPLER edited by Robb Sagen- 
dorph. An honest bushelful of wit, 
wisdom and chuckles from the pages 
of one of America’s oldest and best- 
loved friends. We offer you this 
volume with pleasure and _ pride. 
Perhaps you will chuckle now and 
then at the ways of our ancestors. 
You may feel, however, that they 
had some things to say about mar- 
riage and neighbors and children, 
charity and temperance that are 
worth remembering! Regular Price 
$5.00 


THE WHITE WITCH by Elizabeth 
Goudge, possesses unforgettable 
qualities of faith and courage. There 
is full justification for its steady 
growth in popular reading interest. 
Yhe adventures of Francis Leland, 
the young Royalist spy and Jeanie 
Hazlewood, the Puritan girl, be- 
come a deeply moving, irresistible 
romance, Regular Price $4.95 


TO LIVE AGAIN by Catherine Mar- 
shall, is a fabulous success story; she 
gives her answers to many of life's 
perplexing riddles. Because Cather- 
ine Marshall's belief remained firm, 
hers is the story of the victory ot 
faith. Regular Price $3.95 


If you do not wish to mar this cover—use extra coupon on page 59 
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...TO PROVE TO YOU HOW EASY IT IS TO MAKE 
BIG MONEY JUST SHOWING THESE DOEHLA CARDS 





his GIANT 


$275 Assortment of Christmas 
and All Occasion Greeting Cards 





YOURS TO KEEP FOR 


Oy ag 


hand 


ON THIS SPECIAL 


NTRODUCTORY OFFER 


MAGINE! This giant box of Christ- 
mas and All Occasion greeting 
cards (a big value at its regular price 
of $2.75) — YOURS FOR ONLY 
25¢! We make this amazing 
Demonstration Offer because we 
want you to see for yourself how 
easy and pleasant it is to turn 
your spare time into spare dol- 
lars with the wonderful Doehla 
“Extra Money” Plan. No experi- 
ence needed. 
WITH your giant box of cards 
we will send you samples of our 
newest and most popular Christ- 


these three offices) 
As a Special Introductor 






One of These Nation-Wide Associates Will Give You Prompt Service in Your Area: 


Boulevard Art Publishers 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


iva E. Srundege & Sons 
Detroit 4, Mich. 
Capitol Card Co., Inc. 
New Orleans 12, La. 


Columbia Card Co., Ltd. 
Dallas, Texas 


The Keelin Press 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Midwest Card Co. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Western States Card Co. 
Denver 11, Colo. 


Widener Greetings Co. | 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Harry Doehla Co. 
Nashua, N.H. & Palo Alto, Cal. 


Greetings Unlimited 
St. Paul & Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hye-Quality Card Co., Inc. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


imperial Greeting Card Co. 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. 





lub or organization. 
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98 PIECES Selling Regularly 


You 8et 98 usefyl 
items in this big box— 
a sheer per to have on 
» always ready to 
meet every greeting 
card need Perfectly! 
Included in this Giant 
Ssortment are gener- 
Ous quantities of cards 
Of Occasions such as: 


THIS COUPON WORTH $2.50 
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HARRY DOEHLA and ASSOCIATES, Studio 8C27, 


(Address any one of 


Offer, please send me the GIANT 
$2.75 Greeting Card Assortment (98 pieces) for which I en- 
close 25¢ as payment in full. Also send your most popular 
Christmas Card assortments on approval and full details of 
Doehla “Extra Money” Plan. (Offer limited to one to a family.) 
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for $275 






























Make $50 to *250 or More in Your 


Spare Time—Without Any Experience! 


mas Card assortments on approval. 
Just show these beautiful, un- 
usual cards to your friends and 
neighbors. If they don’t snap u 
these bargains, send them back 
at our expense—and pay nothing! 
Mail coupon now with ONLY 
25¢ for your big $2.75 box of 
cards — which is yours to keep 
whether or not you do anything 
about the Doehla “Extra Money” 
Plan. Harry Doehla and Associ- 
ates, Studio 8C27, Nashua, N.H., 
or St. Louis 1, Mo., or Palo 
Alto, Calif. 
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to the promotion of evangelical Christianity, church unity, religious and 
racial understanding, world peace, the solving of the liquor problem, the 
service of the needy, co-operation with all who seek a more Christian world, 
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next month 


The Fifth Year. Jonathan Daniels, editor of 
the Raleigh (N.Car.) News and Observer, 
noting that five years have gone by since 
the Supreme Court called for the aban- 
donment of racial segregation in the pub- 
lic schools, reminds Americans of both 
North and South that troubled hearts ac- 
complish more than thrown stones. It’s 
a rare, gentle and gentlemanly appeal you 
will not soon forget. 


We Did It for the Town. In pre-radio days, 
it was the traveling Chautauqua that 
brought culture by the carload to Amer- 


ica’s small towns. Loula Grace Erdman’s 
nostalgic recollections will waken the 
memories of those who once walked wide- 
eyed into a big Chautauqua tent, and will 
recreate a wonderful bit of Americana for 
those born too late. 


Of Course, You Can Teach Sunday School, 
says Elinor Rose, out of her own expe- 
riences and those of others, women and 
men, Warning: Don’t read it unless you 
are prepared to run, not walk, to your su- 
perintendent or pastor to ask to be allowed 
in on the fun, opportunity and inspiration. 
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STORY 


THE TRUE 


of 
THREE 
KOREAN 
Ae 


Their father was employed as a laborer carrying coal to the piers in Pusan, 

It was difficult to support his wife and four children, so his wife helped as a 
peddler. They lived in a wretched hut, but ate fairly regularly. Then tuber- 
culosis struck the father and he was confined to his bed. The money the 
mother made went for medicine. There was little left for food. Sang Dol, 
the oldest boy, with his little sister, carrying a sack, picked up pieces of coal 
dropped around the railroad. This they sold to buy a few vegetables, the 
They did their best but could not save their father 
20, 1957. 


The mother, with her youngest child on her back, 


cheapest food available. 


who died on November They lost even their humble hut and had no 


place to live. left one 


morning seeking work. She and the baby have never been heard from since. 


N ow 


of picking up pieces of coal. 


Sang Dol, accompanied by the two younger children, continues the work 


They are homeless, schoolless and always hungry. 


The story of these three waifs can be repeated hundreds of times in South 


and given food, shelter, educa- 


Such children can be “adopted 


Korea today. 
tion and—love. The cost to the contributor is the same in all of the countries 


listed below—$10.00 a month. The 


For Information Write: child’s name, address, picture and story 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN 
CHILDREN’S FUND, 


Richmond 4, Virginia 
I wish to “adopt” a boy. 
for one year in 


is furnished the donor. The donor also 


can correspond with the “adopted” child. 


INC. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 
in 1938 with its 264 affiliated orphanage- 
schools in 34 countries, is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization in. 
the world, It serves 25,000,000 meals a 
year. It is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration of the U. 8. Government. It is ex- 
perienced, economical and conscientious, 


COUNTRIES: 

Austria, Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, 
Finland, France, Free China, Greece, Hong 
Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, Iran, 
Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lap- 
land, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Syria, United States, West Germany, Ameri- 
can Indians or the greatest need, 


(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 

first month Please 
send me the child’s name, story, ad- 
dress and picture. I understand that 
I can correspond with the child. Also, 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 
I cannot “adopt” a child but want 
to help by giving $ 
Please send me further information. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income tax. 








DOCTOR 
POLING 


answers 
your 


questions 


Holding an umbrella over Dr, Poling as 
he delivers a benediction, is Raymond 
N. Babcock, D.G.C., Knights Templar, 

chairman, Easter sunrise service. 
Scene is Arlington National Cemetery. 


Judas and Forgiveness 

Why did not Judas turn to God for 
forgiveness? Is there any record that 
he did so? 


OnIo A.D. 


There is no record in the Scriptures 
of Judas having “turned to God for 
forgiveness.” He did bitterly repent 
and in remorse hanged himself. Cer- 
tainly he would have been forgiven 
had he sought forgiveness. 


Cessation of Bomb Tests 

Dr, Albert Schweitzer, the distin- 
guished missionary and world figure 
who is sometimes called the Thirteenth 
Disciple, has issued a deeply moving 
statement calling for the immediate 
cessation of all bomb tests. He pays 
tribute to Russia’s offer to stop her 
tests. What do you think of this? 

MICHIGAN Mrs. R.H. 


Russia has completed all her tests 
and is now busily engaged in their 
evaluation. For the next year she will 
catalogue her findings. American and 
British tests are just beginning. I have 
unbounded admiration for Dr. Schwei- 
tzer, but he with many others has 
fallen into the Russian propaganda 
trap. To Russia’s “peace” there is only 
one route—accept the Red formula and 
submit to Communist world domina- 


4 


tion. Surely for free men and women, 
and for Christians particularly, that is 
an impossible choice. Death, however 
terrible, would be better, for being 
dead we would yet live. 


Made of One Blood 


It is alleged that Negro blood will 
not perfectly mix with white blood and 
vice versa. Transfusions must be re- 
stricted to color. Is this true? 

TENNESSEE 


A.G.B. 


Untrue—completely untrue. 


Nixons’ Church 

To what Church do Vice President 
Nixon and his gracious lady belong? I 
have heard everything from Congrega- 
tional and Quaker to Roman Catholic. 
Recently a very remarkable portrait in 
color of Mrs. Nixon appeared on St. 
Patrick’s Day in the Chicago Tribune 
and she was there greeted as “St. Pat- 
rick’s gift to the American people.” 
What is the simple and true fact? 

ILLINOIS Mrs, H.C. 


The simple and true fact is just this: 
The Nixons are still members of the 
Friends Church in Whittier, Califor- 
nia. They attend the Westmoreland 
Congregational Church in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Mrs. Nixon was reared in the 
Methodist Church but after her mar- 








riage joined the church of her husband. 


Church Bar 

In January Travel Magazine, under 
the department “dateline . . . Rome,” 
appears the following: “Believe it or 
not, you can drink beer in St. Peter’s— 
there’s a bar in the church. Thirsty 
tourists . . . The bar is just beyond. It 
serves beer, brandy, liqueurs, coffee 
and pastry.” Now what do you think 
of this? 


New York H.@C, 


Just what you think, my dear cor- 
respondent. And I think about this just 
what I thought about the dispensing 
of beer and other drinks in the great 
Convocation Hall in Amsterdam dur- 
ing the organizational meetings of the 
World Council of Churches. European 
churches have their own standards, 
strange and to us unworthy. 


Hromadka Vote 

In writing about the election of 
Dr. Josef Hromadka to the Central 
Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, you did not refer to the 
stand taken by Dr. P. O. Bersell. Is 
it too late to give Dr. Bersell’s position 
in this matter? 


ILLINOIS V.E.B. 
It is not too late and I have partic- 
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ular satisfaction in calling attention to 
the fact that Dr. P. O. Bersell, pres- 
ident emeritus of the Augustana Lu- 
theran Church, abstained from voting 
because he could “not with good con- 
science” vote for Dr. Josef L. Hrom- 
adka. Dr. Bersell went on to say that 
he took his position because of Dr. 
Hromadka’s statements supporting the 
ruthless Red suppression of the revolt 
in Hungary. 

Dr, Bersell also asked reconsider- 
ation of the vote, with separate ballots 
for Dr. Hromadka and the others. 
However, as I have already editorially 
stated, there was no action on this 
proposal. It is unfortunate, perhaps 
tragic, that it has been impossible (to 
this date) to secure the names of those 
who voted for Dr. Hromadka’s election 
and of those others who abstained. 


Stein Song 
Enclosed is a page from the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Orchestra program, What 
do you think of the advertisement? 
OHIO H.W. 


The advertisement enclosed is from 
the United States Brewers Foundation 
which “proudly announces the forma- 
tion of The National Chorus of Amer- 
ica.” Through the National Institute 
for Music, this Foundation will spon- 
sor an ensemble of more than 50 pro- 
fessional voices. It is stated that this 
will be a permanent institution and 
“will be available to tour the country 
.,. to represent the nation in the choral 
field . . . to contribute so significantly 
to America’s cultural life.” 

This advertisement comes to my 
desk following a letter received yes- 
terday in which a college girl describes 
a beer drinking fraternity party in 
which two of her “sisters” . . . passed 
out completely. Tragic it is that so 
much of this “cultural” beer business 
has infiltrated even our high school 
and college social life. 


James, King of Great Britain 
The catalogue of a great mail order 
house listing its Bibles makes the fol- 
lowing statement: “King James Bibles 
are not offered for sale in Great Britain 
or its possessions.” Can this be true? 
MONTANA G.S.N. 


The King James version is offered 
for sale everywhere in the world. But 
apparently this particular mail order 
house does not carry the King James 
version in England or the British pos- 
sessions. Why, I do not know. 


Cattle Empire 
What king had 3000 oxen? 
VIRGINIA Mrs. F.A. St. J. 


Job had 500 yoke of oxen (Job 1:3). 
But King Solomon must have had 
many more than 3000 for in I Kings 
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8:63 it is written “, . . he offered unto 
the Lord, two and twenty thousand 
oxen, and an hundred and twenty 
thousand sheep.” 


Longest Verse 
A little Sunday-school girl asked me 
to tell her the longest verse in the 
Bible. Can you help me? 
PENNSYLVANIA Mrs. C.D.R. 


The 9th verse of the 8th chapter of 
the Book of Esther is the longest. The 
35th verse of the 11th chapter of St. 
John is the shortest. 


Doctor Luke 

Was Luke ever a slave? Some au- 
thorities say that he was and others 
that he might have been. What is your 
opinion? 


WISCONSIN Mrs. P.G.M. 


No, Luke was never a slave. He is 
known as “Dr, Luke” and was a Gen- 
tile Christian. As “the beloved phys- 
ician” he was frequently the compan- 
ion of Paul in his journeys and im- 
prisonment. Also, he wrote the third 
Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles. 
Perhaps you have confused Luke with 
Onesimus who had been a slave of 
Philemon and in behalf of whose 
freedom Paul wrote his poignant letter 
to Philemon, 


Assumption of Mary 
Do Roman Catholics believe that 
the body of Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
has already been taken into Heaven? 
OREGON W.G. 


The letter from which this question 
is taken encloses a clipping which the 
writer states is taken from the Roman 
Catholic catechism, The question, as 
asked, is: “Do Catholics believe that 
Mary’s body has already been taken 
into Heaven?” And the answer from 


WE WAITED 
12 YEARS 


In spite of mounting production costs, 
CHRISTIAN HERALD has held the line on 
subscription rates since 1946. During 
a period when the cost of living (and 
publishing) has doubled, or more, the 
price of this magazine to subscribers 
has remained the same. A modest in- 
crease is necessary, beginning July 1. 


Four Bargain Offers 
One year $4.00 Three years $8.00 


Two years 6.00 Five years 10.00 


’ Foreign subscriptions, add $1 a year 


“Father S.” is: “Yes. Reunited to her 
soul, it was taken up soon after her 
death. There is no express mention of 
this fact in the Bible, but from the 
earliest times this was believed by the 
Universal Church, so that there was 
no need for the Church to make an 
official declaration concerning it.” The 
answer, of course, makes the “Univer- 
sal Church” synonymous with the 
Roman Catholic Church. This def- 
initely I do not accept. 


Smoking at Church 
I am 88. Lately, smoking has been 
brought into the social functions of our 
church. Some people are allergic to 
smoke, and it means that they are 
barred from all such functions. What 
do you think? 
VERMONT 


A.M.S. 


Well, I think it is a very sad, re- 
grettable and unnecessary situation. 
Surely, smokers, in the best interests 
of all concerned, should refrain from 
smoking at the function itself. The rest 
rooms and the great out-of-doors would 
take care of their comfort. I happen to 
know that multitudes of people are in 
the class of the one raising this ques- 
tion. They are compelled to remain 
away, and generally do so without 
comment. 


Universal Christian Symbol 

In our travels, we are always happy 
to recognize the cross on churches— 
and with special joy we greet the cross 
when it appears on _ Protestant 
churches. Why is not the cross uni- 
versal for Protestants as well as Roman 
Catholics? 

Iowa C.B. 


It should be, but there are of course 
many reasons why it is not, and it 
would take a book to record them. 
Glad I am that more and more Protes- 
tant churches are doing just what the 
one asking this question wishes to see 
done. 


Unhealthy Streets 

The stink and dirt from pigeons and 
dogs—especially the latter—is a grow- 
ing menace to the health of American 
cities (also shoes and rugs). Many pet 
owners are completely inconsiderate. 
Sidewalks and streets look alike to 
them. I thought Chicago was bad but 
I find New York is worse. Why don't 
you say something? 

ILLINOIS H.W. 


I have said and I now say again. But 
what's the use? I agree with the senti- 
ments expressed—and I have suffered 
too! I love dogs and I have been loved 
by them. But I have never sinned 
against any dog by confining its per- 
sonality in a city apartment. 
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Raise cash quickly, set 
your church or organiza- 
tion—for treasury, activi- 
ties or building funds. It’s 
easy when you display the 
beautiful new, different 
box assortments in this 
outstanding line. Friends, 
neighbors, group mem- 


CHRISTMAS 

BLESSINGS 

Assortment of 
a Rertoreus Corde 
bers are pleased to buy— r with Bible Text 


get tremendous value and 
appeal for the low prices 
they pay. Also show top 
quality gift wrappings 
and ribbons, home and 
gift items, toys, books and 
novelties. Distinctive new, 
exclusive Name Imprinted 
Christmas Cards sell at 50 

for $1.50 up— gorgeous Christmas Assortment 
Personalized Stationery. ey told 


EXTRA MONEY For Your 
Church or Yourself 


at. 


Join ‘the many hundreds of groups that raise 
funds this tested way. Your profits to 100% — 

as much as $1.00 per box. Liberal extra Cash 
Bonus plan adds still more money to your in- 
come, This is the plan for your group! 


DELUXE FAMOUS 





Rush 1 name cal <aiees of group ‘uitnen for 
complete Fund Raising Plan. We will send 
everything you need to 
start, including Feature 
boxes on approval, Free 
Album of Personal Christ- 
mas Cards and Stationery, 
Free Catalog, Selling 
Guide and all details. 


NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
North Abington 711, Mass. 


Ff ™ | Mail Coupon Now)™ 


i NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
North Abington 711, Mass. 
fastaciling Greeting Gard Kit with Pentars: anzorte 


ents On approval and Free Album of Personalized ¢ 





me 
Christmas is and Stationery. 


Name 





# Organization Name 





Addres: 





Zone State, 





| ™No Risk On Your Part™ == 
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LETTERS 


Hope in the Hospital 
Relative to the article “They Show 


Preachers How To Behave in Hospitals” 
(Feb.) I should like to add—having re- 
cently had a hospital experience—that a 
minister should try to instill hope in the 
mind of a patient, not only for the next 
world but also for this one. As Paul ad- 
vised, in Thessalonians, a patient needs to 
be “built up” not only physically but men- 
tally and spiritually. Ministers need train- 
ing for the sick room to dispense opti- 
mism, where needed, as well as to give 
blessing and help to those facing the Great 
Adventure. 

Alhambra, Calif. Laura M. TENNYSON 


Used Postage Stamps 

Did you know that what you consider 
worthless stamps may prove the key to 
someone’s receiving the priceless gift of 
eternal life through a Gospel tract in Jap- 
anese, Chinese, Korean or English? We of 
the Japan Evangelical Overseas Mission 
have redeemed thousands of used postage 
stamps and printed over 150,000 Japanese 
Gospel tracts, distributed by students of 
the Japan Christian College. Now we're 
calling for more cancelled postage stamps 
to step up printing and distribution of 
Christian literature for all Asia. For each 
stamp—all kinds, from all countries—re- 
ceived, J.E.O.M. can print at least two 
tracts. 

KENNY JOSEPH 
992 4-Chome, Shimotokaido 
Suginami-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Crocheted Tapestry 
I read “Tapestry of Forgiveness” by Er- 


nest R. Case in your May issue and was 
wondering if you or the readers know 
where I can get the pattern to crochet 
“The Last Supper.” 
(Mrs.) EpNA WILHELM 
11816 Goodloe Rd. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Friend of Koreans 

The article about Sergeant Kwon and 
His Shoeshine Boys ( April) was of special 
interest to me as I have done a bit for the 
Korean orphans. Since November 1952 I 
have knitted 566 sweaters for these needy 
children. The sweaters are multi-colored 
and strip-striped with no two alike, each 
a color scheme of its own. The U.S. Army 
chaplains make the distribution for me. 
Yarn is contributed by friends, neighbors, 
and various organizations. 

Mrs. LEONARD EATON 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Social Security 
I was interested in the article, “You and 


Social Security,” in the April issue, but I 
had never heard of the benefit for funeral 
expenses. 


Long Beach, Calif. 


@ Author Parker replies: Any surviving 
husband or wife who is entitled to a hus- 
band’s or wife’s benefit on the basis of a 
covered spouse’s wages is entitled to a 
lump sum death benefit at the death of 
such spouse. This is payable whether or 


E. S. Roor 


not the husband or wife actually paid 
funeral expenses. If there is no husband 
or wife entitled to a benefit, however, then 
the amount is paid to any person or per- 
sons equitably entitled thereto to the ex- 
tent and in the proportion that he or they 
shall have paid the expenses of burial of 
such insured individual. There is a time 
limit of two years for claiming this benefit. 


On Both Sides? 

I blush with shame upon seeing the 
article “Protestant Freedom and Commu- 
nist Power” (Feb.) in my favorite maga- 
zine. The fight against Communism re- 
quires the combined efforts of all decent 
citizens and why add fuel to the fire be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics? 

Okmulgee, Okla. Mrs. L. M. FisHer 


. There seems to be quite a bit in the 
CuristTiAN HERALD in favor of the Catho- 
lics. 

Archie, Mo. Wit M. Kivetr 


Lewis vs Mormons 

If C. S. Lewis had studied the Restored 
Gospel of Jesus Christ he would have 
known the answer to the five questions he 
posed in “Will We Lose God in Outer 
Space?” (April). The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints know by reve- 
lation that there are other “earths” with 
rational beings living on them. 

Eugene, Ore. RONALD G. SOMERS 


Backward, Christian Soldiers 

When I finished reading the article, 
“Backward, Christian Soldiers” (May) by 
Karl W. Scheufler, I wept. It was not so 
much my compassion for the ex-chaplains 
regarding their financial security or lack 
of it. I found myself recalling incidents 
from the past years emphasizing the fact 
that many “know the truth” but it has 
not made them free. 

To know God is to love. I cannot agree 
with those who sit upon the judgment 
seat and deal out the kind of treatment 
they have decided someone of another 
faith deserves. I pray that we may grow 
rapidly into a Christlike nation. 

Salem, Ore. (Mrs.) ArBuTus STETZER 


. After reading the article I was tempted 
to try a little parody. That this is an all- 
true picture of where we are is a tragedy. 


Backward, Christian soldiers, 
Marching as in fear, 

With the cross of Jesus 

Going to the rear. 

Christ, the royal Master, 
Leads against the foe— 

But we are going backward; 
Our banners do not flow. 


Like a bunch of weaklings 
Moves the Church of God; 
Brothers; we are treading 
Where no saints have trod; 
We are all divided, 
Not one body wel 
United in dissensions 
And one in apathy. 
Seattle, Wash. Rev. U. G. MurpHy 
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...Is denominationalism crowding out 
Christianity in our world today? Karl W. 
Scheufler says, “I want to be challenged 
by a greater conviction than denomina- 
tionalism presents.” What does it take to 
bring a man to God? A war? 


Orlinda, Tenn. ALEEN CooK 


... There are vitally important elements 
involved and a foundation of fact and 
truth which was past due in having pub- 
licity. At the same time, as a layman, I 
think that a real disservice may be done 
by presenting but “one side” of a many- 
sided problem. 


Topeka, Kansas Raven N. McENTIRE 


...1 still remember the article about the 
Prodigal Son and what a hornet’s nest it 
stirred up. Now here comes another just 
as bad or worse by an ex-Army chaplain 
and in plain language just an ordinary 
sorehead, He says those four years in the 
Army—away from home, wife and children 
—were the happiest years of his life. 

“War is hell!” and he ought to know it. 
Yet he says he was happy there. He doesn’t 
realize that he is chaplain in a far worse 
war than heretofore and that his respon- 
sibility is a thousand times greater. 

Sycamore, Ohio JASPER MARKLEY 


Discontents 

This is to protest against your new way 
of printing the contents of your excellent 
magazine. We liked the old way much 
better, 

Angola, Ind. Mrs. Guy CALL 


Sacrilegious 

I say it seems sacrilegious to feature 
Paul Blanshard in CuristraNn HERALD and 
I still blush for shame when I think of it 
(“Protestant Freedom and Communist 
Power,” Feb.) Blanshard is an active 
member of and also a “consultant on 
church and state issues” for the notorious 
American Humanist Association, the aim 
of which is to turn the American principle 
of freedom of religion into freedom from 
religion. 

Okmulgee, Okla. Mrs. L.M. FisHER 
Likes Open Doors 

“Church of the Open Doors” (June) 
was exceptionally good and timely. Such 
articles inspire faith to know of things 
accomplished in other places and help 
one to wish that they might find things 
like that everywhere. You know there are 
times in everyone’s life when he needs a 
quiet atmosphere unmolested from family, 
friends or just the outside world to be 
alone and pray or seek for an understand- 
ing of just what God can do for one in a 
troubled state. I’m sure such a place as 
here mentioned has been a blessing to 
countless thousands who had the oppor- 
tunity. 

Sebastopol, Calif. Mrs. J. N. Hayes 
Adoption Announcement 

I read Dr. Poling’s answer to a question 
about being adopted (June) and it made 
me think of an announcement of a baby’s 
arrival which was printed in the Calvary 
Methodist Church Bulletin here in Jack- 
son. It gave the details, name, etc., then 
said, “not expected, but selected.” I don’t 
believe there is a nicer way of expressing 
the arrival of an adopted baby. 

Jackson, Mich. Mrs. Fern L. Powe 
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Directors of Christian Education! 

Sunday School Superintendents, 
Teachers! 

Ministers! 

Church Committee Members! 









The series of four articles on Christian Education Today which 
was completed in the May issue of CHRISTIAN HERALD and 
which was also featured in PROTESTANT CHURCH Administra- 
tion and Equipment is now available in an attractive reprint. 
Lithographed in two colors on durable paper for permanent ref- 
erence, this 82 x 11”, 24-page booklet contains the complete 
series just as it appeared: 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION TODAY 


® The Church and Our Pre-School Children 


By LOIS BLANKENSHIP, Director of 
Children’s Work, Board of Education, 
American Baptist Convention 


® The Church and 
Our Elementary School Children 


By MARGIE McCARTY, Division of Christian 
Education, Methodist Church 


® The Church and Our Youth 


By HAMLIN G. TOBEY, Secretary, Div. of Program 
Development, Board of Christian Education, 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 


® The Church and Our Adults 


By VIRGIL E. FOSTER, Editor, International 
Journal of Religious Education. 




















This reprint has been prepared as a result of a deluge of 
enthusiastic letters received during the past few months asking 
for additional copies of one or more of the articles in this 
definitive series, and the booklet is now being offered at cost 
to readers of CHRISTIAN HERALD. But we suggest that you order 
your supply immediately, as the available quantity is limited. 











Single copies of Christian Education Today, 
the complete reprint of the series, 50 cents each, postpaid; 
in quantities of 10 or more, 40 cents each, postpaid. 
Please remit with order. 
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Dept. CET 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 
27 East 39th Street 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Enclosed you will find my remittance for $ 








for which please send me 













copylies) of Christian Education Today, postpaid. 


Name 







Address. 





State 





City. 





Position held in church__ 
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Mn is God’s medicine. Every- 
body ought to bathe in it. 
Grim care, moroseness, anxiety— 
all this rust of life ought to be 
scoured off by the oil of mirth. It 
is better than emery. Every man 
ought to rub himself with it. A 
man without mirth is like a wagon 
without springs, in which everyone 
is caused disagreeably to jolt by 
every pebble over which it runs. 


—Henry Ward Beecher 


What is your favorite quotation 
or bit of verse? Include source 
and author and your own name. 
Sorry, no items acknowledged 
or returned, and no original 
material used. 


T HAS been well called the “Flag of the Rainbow, Banner 

of Stars” because it has been the symbol of a dynamic 
people who pinned their hope on faith. and hitched their wagon 
to a star. 

But the American flag is more than this. Of al! the flags there 
is none so full of meaning as the Stars and Stripes. It embodies 
and enshrines five thousand years of man’s upward struggle for 
liberty. 

It is the Pilgrims dying in that first dreadful winter at Plym- 
outh. It is the Minute Man holding his ground at Concord 
and Lexington. It is Washington and his army at Valley Forge, 
sick, starving and freezing in rags. It is Washington, Jefferson 
and Franklin at Philadelphia in their common desire to pro- 
mote and protect the welfare of every man. It is John Marshall 
laboring as Chief Justice to establish this government of laws. 
It is Abraham Lincoln brooding over a broken and divided 
nation, with charity for all. 

It is the courage and perseverance of the early settler, who, 
with only his bare hands and a few crude tools, hacked his way 
through the primeval forests of New England, pioneering his 
way across the Alleghenies and Appalachians, into the Great 
Plain, and across the greater Rockies, until there stood forth 
a mighty nation built by personal initiative—a friendly chal- 
lenge to the world; a monument to what free men can accom- 
plish: a tribute to the American form of government that, in 
its inception, gave first consideration to the individuality of 
man, his hunger for freedom, his faith in himself and his God, 
and his desire for the expression of this divinely endowed 
impulse. —The Whitneys 


You are writing a gospel, a chapter each day, 
By the deeds that you do, by the words that you say. 
You.are writing a gospel. Is it false; is it true? 
Say, what is the gospel according to you? 
ANON. 
From Mrs. R, E. Shaw, Sr., Ault, Colo. 
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Selected by RACHEL HARTMAN 


How many little things | want to say, 

Now you have slipped beyond the realm of hearing; 
To tell you, as | used to do, the way 

My fortunes run, the signs of spring appearing 
At every turn, to share my pleased surprise 

At making friends with some wild thing that crossed 
My path with terror in its velvet eyes, 

To say I've found the peace that | had lost, 
To recommend a book you hadn't known. 

Even a thing so trivial as how 
Steadily, prankishly, the wind has blown 

Seems strangely begging for your listening now. 
But more than all my telling you of this 

And that, it is your answering | miss. 

—Elaine V. Emans 


From Olivia Campbell, Pipestone, Minn. 


RAS ioe ADEA Ait PALS 


With what delight does Time veneer the scenes 

Of early childhood. In what pensive mood 

We dream about those wondrous days. We think 

If we could go today to those same scenes 

The memory of the joy that once was ours 

Would be supreme, and all our present joy 

Could not suppress it. Yet the God in heaven 

Is kinder than His Works, and draws a veil 

’Twixt man’s stupidity and man’s desire, 

For oft does introspection make us yearn 

For far-spent days of early ecstasies, q 
And, if permitted, we would turn again 

To scenes that might, now changed, give only pain; 
For fondled reminiscences soar high; 

Ideals are shocked by contact with the real. 

Away from their environment some scenes 


Are only dross, while Memory is gold. 
William L. Wright 
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“Because I was losing 
my good disposition, 
my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 
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“You know how it is. You don’t sleep too well, you don’t 
feel just right. And suddenly you’re scolding most of the time. 
*“*‘My family made me go to the doctor. He said perhaps I was 
‘over-coffeed.’ I didn’t think I drank that much coffee, but he 
explained some people just can’t tolerate the caffein in coffee. He 
suggested I drink Postum instead because Postum is caffein-free, 
won’t irritate the nerves or keep you awake. 
“You know, Postum is really good. Doubly so because I sleep 
so much better, feel so much better, behave so much better.”’ 
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Athanasios may build you 


a book case someday 

Athanasios has decided to become a 
cabinet maker. He’s only 9, and al- 
ready he shows great aptitude for carv- 
ing bits of wood into little animals. 
_ But Athanasios may never realize 
his ambition. His parents looked to a 
bright future; then Communist bands 
began to terrorize Greece and Atha- 
nasios’ father was recalled into the Na- 
tional Guard. Hostilities have ceased 
but the couple is forced to live in a 
tiny two-room house with their four 
children for whom their shepherd- 
father cannot adequately provide. 
Their mother finds seasonal work at 
almond harvest time, but Athanasios 
may soon be forced to leave school, 
and go to work to supplement the 
family’s income — unless someone like 
you can help this promising boy. 

What you can do for only $10 a month 
There are 5,000 overseas children like 
Athanasios who, thanks to the generosity 
of American friends, are sponsored 
through Save the Children Federation. 
An SCF Sponsorship means food, cloth- 
ing, cash benefits and most important — 
hope! A child like Athanasios can be 
“your child.” You will receive his story 
and photograph and may correspond 
with the child and the family. SCF invites 
you to help. 

SCF National Sponsors include; Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Herbert Hoover, 
Henry R. Luce, Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin, 
Norman Rockwell, Dr. R. W. Sockman, 
Registered with U. S. State Dept. Advisory Com- 


mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 






CH 7-58 
SERVING CHILDREN FOR 27 YEARS 


SAVE THE CHILDREN 
FEDERATION 


345 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me my child’s name, story and picture. 

| want to sponsor a child in Korea... 
Greece ... France... Italy ... Finland 
... West Germany ... Austria... or where 
the need is greatest... Enclosed is $10 for 
1 month ...$30 for Ist quarter. ..$120 for 
1 year . . . | cannot be a sponsor but en- 
closed is my gift of 
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CAESAR'’S 


THINGS 


) 4 ew text is from a passage relating 


one of the many attempts made by 
the Pharisees to “entangle Christ in 
His talk.” In this particular effort “they 
sent their disciples with the Herod- 
ians,” with instructions to ask Jesus 
this question: “Is it lawful to give 
tribute unto Caesar, or not?” 

The presence of the Herodians in 
this delegation indicates that the Phar- 
isees hoped to maneuver Jesus into 
making an unpatriotic or subversive 
statement against Herod, the current 
ruler, or against Caesar. The Herodians 
were not a religious sect, but a political 
party supporting Herod. They failed to 
entrap Jesus, as our text indicates, even 
as similar plots, laid by these same 
groups before and after this occasion, 
failed. Jesus had warned His disciples, 
“Beware of the leaven of Herod.” 
(Mark 8:15) 

Christ’s reply to the Pharisees and 
Herodians on the question of loyalty to 
God and country is instructive and 
timely for the modern Christian. 

The month of July has a special 
significance for Americans. On July 4, 
1776, the Declaration of Independence 
was adopted by the Continental Con- 
gress, in Philadelphia, and was signed 
by John Hancock as president, and by 
Charles Thomson as secretary. 

We do well to remember in gratitude 
to God, and to secure and pass on to 
future generations, that the major prin- 
ciples of this great political document 
and of the Constitution of the United 
States, adopted September 17, 1887, 
with its subsequent first ten amend- 
ments called the “Bill of Rights,” were 
evolved from the teachings and writ- 
ings of Christian leaders, laymen and 
ministers, who proclaimed the prin- 
ciples of these canons of our democracy 


By ELLWOOD C. NANCE 


many generations before they were in- 
cluded in the basic laws of our land. 

Voltaire and Rousseau are often 
given credit for originating the doctrine 
of the Rights of Man and other prin- 
ciples of democracy, but three decades 
before these men came into promi- 
nence, John Wesley was preaching 
these rights as a part of the Christian 
Gospel. Voltaire and Rousseau advo- 
cated revolution, revenge, class hatred 
and violence. Wesley preached regen- 
eration of all classes, self-discipline, 
consecration to God, and the Christian 
fellowship of work, worship and mu- 
tual service. Lecky declared that “Wes- 
ley saved England from the horrors of 
a French Revolution.” Wesley’s preach- 
ing not only revitalized the spiritual 
life of England but inspired fresh zeal 
among the leaders of the independent 
religious groups in Europe and North 
America. These leaders have always 
been an impregnable bulwark on our 
continent against potential dictators 
and totalitarian governments. 


F ORTUNATELY, our government 
and the Church have prospered in mu- 
tual respect and assistance, and will 
continue to do so as long as Christian 
citizens continue to live by Christ’s 
teachings: “Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s; and unto God 
the things that are God’s,” 

Obviously, to modern Christians the 
word “Caesar” means our government, 
and the “things” which we are to 
render to our government or country 
are duties and services not inimical to 
the Gospel of Christ. 

Beyond the duties, services, and 
financial obligations which we owe to 
our country in peace and war and even 
more important, are our Christian obli- 


TEXT: “They brought unto Him a penny. And He saith 
unto them, Whose is this image and superscription? They 
say unto Him, Caesar’s. Then saith He unto them, Render 
therefore unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s; and unto 


God the things that are God’s.” 


—Matthew 22:19-2] 
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gations to foster, support and extend 
the ministries and agencies of the 
Church, through which the uncon- 
verted may find Christ, and Christians 
may gain the essential instruction and 
inspiration for spiritual victory in their 
personal lives and human relations. A 
nation is Christian only to the extent 
that its citizens, particularly its leaders 
in government, are motivated by Chris- 
tian ideals. 

Among the important mutual serv- 
ices which we can and should render 
to our God and our country, during 
these restless and wistful days in the 
western world, are the cultivation of, 
and effort to, sustain patience and poise 
through unswerving Christian faith. 

Idealists are naturally disillusioned 
when they reflect on the fact that no 
peace movement within the last 100 
years, outside of government agencies, 
has been able to prevent war, shorten 
a war once it started, soften the peace 
terms of an armistice, or reduce the 
reparations demanded by victorious 


_nations. But the Christian faith has 


often made its impact on these agen- 
cies, and should continue to do so. 

Dictators who hold great power are 
rarely influenced by the pleadings of 
people in non-political groups. Nor do 
they hold much respect for the “little” 
people of the world except as these 
“little” people can purchase more 
power and fame for them. 

Let’s hold fast to our faith in the 
ultimate victory of the forces of right- 
eousness. In dark days we need the joy 
and light of religion, poetry, music, 
humor and philosophy. Before we can 
march forward with force and determi- 
nation, we must take time to look up- 
ward and inward. To sharpen our focus 
on what we want in our future, we 
should now and then re-examine the 
basic blessings that have sustained us 
thus far in our march to peace, security 
and prosperity. 

We who follow the teachings of 
Christ should remember that the 
“peace which passeth all understand- 
ing,” promised to us in the Holy 
Scriptures, is not the fruit of non-resist- 
ance, but the reward for steadfastness 
in our individual conflict with evil. The 
watchword is not safety, but service 
and strength in victory over strife. 

We must find our poise in the power 
and purpose of our people and in God’s 
plan for His people everywhere. When 
our citizens are aroused and alerted by 
danger, we may be sure that freedom, 
at least in this part of the world, will 
survive and outlast the enemies that 
now taunt and tantalize it. 

Perhaps one of the “things” we owe 
to “Caesar” is a hopeful outlook—con- 
fidence in the future and in the ability 
of our countrymen to protect and main- 
tain what our founding fathers started. 

THE END 
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Gabriel Courier Interprets the News 





at home 


STATECRAFT: For people with neat, 
mathematical minds, statecraft would 
be the most exasperating job in the 
world. You practically never have time 
to come up with a firm answer to what 
x equals. Before you can get the prob- 
lem solved, somebody changes the 
numbers. Then you start over. 

Things seemed to be looking up. The 
U.S. was finally gaining the initiative 
in world affairs. Mr. Dulles was being 
regarded with new and unusual esteem 
by our allies. Even Messrs. Truman 
and Acheson were supporting the Ad- 
ministration’s conviction that the “sum- 
mit” was booby trapped. We had ex- 
posed Russia’s hypocrisy on the Arctic. 

Then the numbers changed. South 
America blew up in Mr. Nixon’s face. 
Lebanon, most Christian nation of the 
Middle-East, ran riot. France, long 
plagued by political termites, teetered 
on the brink of collapse. The chortling 
Mr. Khrushchev—encouraged by his 
jumbo Sputnik, prodded by his get- 
tough advisers—was again running a 
seller’s market. 

All of which proves that history is 
always unfinished business. 


RETROSPECT: The Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee began holding what 
came uncomfortably close to being a 
literal post-mortem on the Nixon trip. 
But there are a couple of observations 
we want to throw in, too. Of course, 
Uncle Sam (as well as Mr. Nixon) got 
quite a pushing around—in Lima and 
Caracas, especially. But we doubt if 
it was a “diplomatic Pearl Harbor,” as 
has been charged. Personally, when 
we read of Nixon’s bravery, we felt like 
saying, “He’s our boy!” If his trip 
awakens the U.S.—and South America 
—it will accomplish what never could 
have been accomplished by his staying 
home. Obviously, if you keep your dis- 
tance from people, they won’t do you 
any harm. But neither will you do them 
any good. 

Two criticisms nettled us: First, the 
suggestion of Senator Clark (D.,Pa.) 
that “the debates which he [the Vice 
President] seemed eager to engage in 
with college students” are not a desir- 
able type of activity for high-ranking 
officials in this country to indulge in. 
He’s apparently talking about Mr. 
Nixon’s visit to San Marcos University 
and his effort to talk with the students. 
We suspect that those “students” will 
remember the incident a long time— 
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longer than if Nixon had never shouted 
man-to-man, “You are cowards, afraid 
of the truth. Where are your leaders? 
Why won't they come and talk?” 

And, second, the charge on Capitol 
Hill that the President’s sending of 
1,000 marines to bases in Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, in case they were needed 
to reinforce Venezuelan protection of 
the Vice President, was unwise, ill con- 
ceived and unnecessary. The same 
critics would have condemned the 
President for doing nothing, if Mr. 
Nixon or his wife had been killed. In 
our estimation, neither the President 
nor the Vice President came off too 
badly, even in retrospect. And retro- 
spect is the one thing you don’t have 
any of, at a hot moment of crisis that 
demands a decision. 


arctic: When U.S. newspapers 
broke the story of armed American 
bomber flights over the Arctic toward 
Russia in response to radar alerts, the 
Russians were quick to pick it up. Here 
was a perfect propaganda bit—another 
“example” of how the U.S. was spoiling 
for a fight and how Russia had her 
hands full trying to keep the peace. 
The U.S. would, of course, deny having 
any warlike intentions, say it was pure- 
ly a defensive measure. But since an 
accusation gets more listeners than a 
denial, Russia would come out on top. 
So they figured. 

And, instead, what did those wily 
Americans doP They said, in effect, 





AMERICAN “MOTHER OF THE YEAR” for 
1958, Mrs. May Roper Coker, Hartsville, 
S. C. (left), receives a bouquet from Mrs. 
Daniel A. Poling, president, American 
Mothers Committee, which selected her. pns 





“Well, maybe it is dangerous. Maybe 
it could accidentally start a war—even 
though we don’t think it’s likely. So, 
what do you say that you Russians and 
we Americans agree right now to inter- 
national inspection of everything that 
goes on in the Arctic—on your side and 
on our side?” The U.S, had a plan 
worked out: seven countries, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, Nor- 
way, the Soviet Union and the U. S. 
would be involved, with maybe Swe- 
den and Finland coming in later. All 
military installations in the area would 
be reported to the United Nations. 
U.N. inspection teams, each including 
at least one representative of the U. S. 
and one of the U.S.S.R., would be 
given freedom to inspect by land, sea 
and air. All flights and movements of 
personnel in the area would be re- 
ported in advance to the U. N. 

And what did Russia do when the 
plan drew wide support from U.N. 
members? Vetoed it! This was, by the 
way, Russia’s 83rd veto. 

Where do we go from here? Col- 
umnist Roscoe Drummond has a 
beauty of an idea of where to go—let 
the U.S. get on with its Arctic U.N. 
plan without Russia. Prove to the world 
who has something to hide and who 
doesn’t! 


MONEY: “Buy now,” was no magic 
formula to cure the recession, We 
were already “buying now,” it devel- 
oped. The trouble was that our buying 
habits had changed, at least tempor- 
arily. We consumers were actually lay- 
ing out about as much money in the 
first quarter of this year as we did in 
any quarter of last year, according to 
the Department of Commerce, but we 
were laying it out for different things. 
We were spending heavily on food, 
drugs, services. Food sales, in fact, 
were up 9 per cent the first three 
months of 1958 over the same period 
a year ago. Services were up almost 5 
per cent. But durables (automobiles, 
“big ticket” items such as refrigerators 
and furniture) are down 12 per cent— 
a drop-off from $35,900,000,000 to 
$31,500,000,000. 

You see it in jobs, too. Of the 1,700,- 
000 fewer manufacturing jobs in April 
of this year from April a year ago, 
1,400,000 have been in durable goods. 
Obviously, when food prices go up, as 
they have, the amount of money a fam- 
ily must spend for food has to go up; 
you can economize on food, but you 
can’t altogether break yourself of the 
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eating habit. Same for transportation, 
education, medical care, haircuts, in- 
surance and the like. But a lot of people 
have figured they can postpone buying 
certain other items, and they are the 
items and the businesses that have felt 
the recession. 


crime: While the U.S. was waxing 
wroth over the lack of protection given 
Mr. Nixon in Venezuela, few Ameri- 
cans seemed to be much concerned, or 
even aware, that in New York, for the 
third time, an individual connected 
with the U. N. has been knifed in a city 
park. The latest victim was the 16-year- 
old daughter of Iran’s permanent dele- 
gate. Last October, the Nepalese am- 
bassador to the U. N. was stabbed and 
robbed, In January, a secretary to a 
French delegate was stabbed. 

And in Philadelphia, a Korean grad- 
uate student who came to America on 
wings of a dream, to study at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania was beaten to 
death by a gang of eleven hoodlums. 
At the funeral, Mayor Dilworth wept 
openly, said he was “ashamed of his 
city.” And in Pusan, the murdered 
boy’s Christian parents said they were 
establishing a fund “to be used for the 
religious, educational, vocational and 
social guidance” of the teen-agers who 
killed their son. They appealed for the 
“most lenient treatment possible within 
the laws of your government’—exhibit- 
ing greater compassion than most of us 
could have done in a reversed circum- 
stance. 

Meanwhile, J. Edgar Hoover was 
pointing out that the crime rate in the 
U. S. set a new all-time record in 1957 
—increasing 9.1 per cent over the pre- 
vious year, A record number of 2,068,- 
677 arrests were made, with one out of 
eight involving a juvenile 17 years of 
age or under. Nearly one-third of all 
arrests involved persons under age 25. 
Attorney General William P. Rogers 
says the year’s estimated cost of crime 
in the U.S. is about $20 billion—mak- 
ing it “second only to national defense 
in terms of cost.” 


DULLES: We don’t know what kind 
of Dulles the “new Dulles” at Copen- 
hagen was. We do know that NATO 
ministers who a year ago wouldn't have 
been caught dead agreeing with him, 
this time were following his leadership 
and the leadership of the nation he 
represented. At Copenhagen, Mr. Dul- 
les did much listening, little talking. 
When he did talk, he talked softly, let- 
ting Mr. Khrushchev unwittingly do his 
shouting for him. Dulles had said all 
along it would be a mistake to rush 
pell-mell to the summit. Now our 
NATO allies (even the British) were 
deciding he was right. Russia’s 83rd 
veto had helped to convince them. 

No, we don’t know personally about 
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Worship together this week 


THIS MESSAGE of Religion in American Life’s tenth annual campaign will be seen (and 
heard, via radio) throughout the U.S. in November. Time and space valued at more than 
$8 million will again be contributed by American business firms. RNS 





the Copenhagen Dulles. But we do 
know about the Dulles who spoke in 
New York at the 33rd annual meeting 
of the Military Chaplains Association. 
He warned of three areas in which the 
U.S. should emphatically refuse to 
accept the challenge of Soviet compe- 
tition: (1) the armaments race, which 
“we must not accept as if to be the 
greatest military power were a worthy 
or even an acceptable goal”; (2) scien- 
tific education, which “seeks to monop- 
olize the minds of our youths, as though 
other values did not matter”; (3) the 
quantity of consumer goods, which 
might make these “the decisive meas- 
ure of our society as though its spiritual 
values were unimportant.” We're glad 
he’s in there pitching. 


COURIER’S CUES: Don’t be startled if 
the interest rate on your savings ac- 
count is cut soon; money is more avail- 
able now, so your bank needn’t pay as 
much for it... . New cars—bigger than 
ever, we hear—will begin debuting in 
August. ... Harvard’s Harlow Shapley 
estimates (ultraconservatively, he says) 
that there are at least 100 million 
planetary systems suitable for organic 
life, and that he’d rather multiply that 
number by 1,000.... Average family 
in the U.S. pays out about one-third 
of its income in taxes....Ex-King 
Farouk and family have been stripped 
of their Egyptian citizenship. . . . Rea- 
son auto business drop has hit all over: 
plants in 41 states make autos or auto 
parts. . . . Washington’s Smithsonian 
Institution is to be rebuilt, modernized. 


WITHOUT FAIL 


Zone Your Mail 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones to 


speed mail delivery. Be sure to in- 
clude zone number when writing to 
these cities; be sure to include your 
zone number in your return address 
—after the city, before the state. Re- 
member, by using the zone number, 
you speed delivery! 





In July, Herbert Hoover goes back 
to Belgium to represent the U.S, at the 
Fair....To set up your community’s 
Trick or Treat Halloween campaign 
write for free booklet to UNICEF, 
United Nations, New York. . . . Schools 
wil! open in September with 135,000 
fewer qualified teachers than are 
needed, says National Education As- 
sociation. .. . More than 50 per cent of 
women workers in the U.S. are mar- 
ried... . Don't be surprised if the U.S. 
calls off further nuclear tests’ very soon 
after July 1, 


abroad 


FRANCE: There had to be a blowup 
sooner or later. That it came later in- 
stead of sooner is the wonder. Consider 
the build-up of pressure: France, de- 
feated in World War II, was an occu- 
pied nation for five years, France lost 
her Indo-China war, with Dienbienphu 
humiliatingly spotlighted. Tunisia and 
Morocco were lost to the empire, Suez 
missed fire, The Algerian rebellion, a 
four-year stalemate has been costing 
France $5 million a day (and has cost 
the lives of 5000 Frenchmen and 50,- 
000 Algerians). In Paris, one weak 
government after another—weak be- 
cause the people themselves would not 
accept the higher taxes that victory in 
Algeria would have required, nor 
would they stand for any settlement 
that looked like another national 
defeat. France had been defeated too 
long. The people required a victory. 

When they thought the government 
was getting set to give Algeria back to 
the Algerians, the rebellion (though no 
Frenchman was willing to call it quite 
that) was set off. Maj. Gen. Jacques 
Massu, commander of the crack Tenth 
Paratroop Regiment, proclaimed a 
Committee of Public Safety to rule Al- 
geria, with the approval of Lieut, Gen. 
Raoul Salan, Commander in Chief. 
“We appeal to General de Gaulle to 
take the leadership of Government,” 
he declared. 

And he did. 
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LEBANON: Adding to the woes of the 
weary world were the street fighting in 
Tripoli and Beirut, the library burnings 
at the U. S. Information Agency, ston- 
ings of U.S. embassy cars, general 
strikes, demonstrations against pro- 
Western Christian President Camille 
Chamoun (whose supporters unwisely 
had requested Parliament to amend 
the Constitution and re-elect him to a 
second term, now illegal). Broadcasts 
from Cairo and Damascus fanned the 
flames, calling on the Lebanese to re- 
volt and join Nasser’s United Arab Re- 
public—a declaration of hostility if we 
ever heard one! When the safety of 
American citizens in Lebanon grew un- 
certain, the U. S. flew in to standby 
bases in Germany transport planes for 
their possible removal, airlifted police 
equipment to Lebanon, held 6th Fleet 
units in readiness. 


CANADA: President Eisenhower was 
last in Canada in 1953. Since then, a 
lot of good will has gone over the dam. 
Most recent evidence: in the election 
campaign this year anti-Americanism 
played a large part. 

It doesn’t take much knowledge of 
world events to know that Canada is 
one friend we can’t afford to lose. And 
vice versa. And on July 8-10, President 
and Mrs. Eisenhower and Secretary of 
of State and Mrs. Dulles will pay a 
long-needed, friendly, over-the-fence 
visit. The President will address a joint 
session of Commons and the Senate. 
And, then, we suggest, let Mr. Diefen- 
baker come down to Washington. 
Whatever the grievances on either 
side, let’s get them ironed out—fast! 


RUSSIA: Some of the rumblings of 
tensions in the Communist hierarchy 
were probably echoes of our own wish- 
ful thinking. But you -can’t brush off 
Khrushchevy’s switcheroos. 

For a long time he was beating the 
drums for a summit meeting. When it 


began to look like a possibility, he 
cooled off. 

He had, it seemed, made peace with 
Tito (to the concern of the U.S.). 
Then Tito refused to visit Moscow last 
November for the 40th anniversary of 
the Russian Revolution—quite a snub. 
This year Mr. Khrushchev, alarmed by 
the way some of his satellites had taken 
to “freedom,” hurried to Budapest to 
tell the Hungarians they had better 
not try another revolt, if they knew 
what was good for them. Meanwhile, 
the dissatisfaction between Khrush- 
chev and Tito boiled over into the 
open. Charges and counter-charges be- 
came vitriolic. 

And behind the scenes, Red China 
was exerting a new influence, advo- 
cating a return to Stalinism. 

If they were private quarrels, one 
would be inclined to say, “Let ’em fight 
and the more the better.” The danger is 
that internal tensions can make Russia 
more edgy internationally. A shooting 
war between Russia and Yugoslavia, 
for example, could hardly be a cozy, 
family argument. 


AFRICA: It’s the continent of tomor- 
row, and tomorrow is closer than many 
people think. When you consider the 
progress made in the last twenty years 
or even the last ten years or even 
the last five years toward Africa’s self- 
realization, it is to gasp. That doesn’t 
necessarily mean __ self-government; 
some African leaders are discovering 
that it takes more than independence 
to build a going concern, and some 
European nations are finding that the 
Africans don’t want independence as 
much as they want the feeling that they 
can choose independence if they wish. 
On the one hand, Nigeria, slated to be 
completely independent in two years, 
wants to remain in the British Com- 
monwealth; with nearly 40 million 
people, it will be the world’s biggest 
independent Negro nation. On the 





HEARING ON LIQUOR ADVERTISING: Dr. Adiel J. Moncrief, St. Joseph, Mo., chairman, 
Christian Life Commission, Southern Baptist Convention, reads statement in Capitol’s 
crowded Senate Commerce Committee hearing room. He spoke in favor of a bill that 
would ban liquor advertising in interstate commerce. Among others who spoke for the 
bill were Drs. Norman Vincent Peale and Daniel A. Poling. 
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other hand, Belgian Congo, tightly 
administered by the homeland, a model 
colony but nevertheless one which 
never lets its people forget it is a col- 
ony, could erupt at any time. South 
Africa, with a 3 million to 11 million 
ratio in favor of non-whites, is bound 
to explode, thanks to the compressive 
race policies of the whites who have as 
little as five years and no more than 
10 to make peace. So it goes. 

And there is this disconcerting fact: 
tens of thousands of Africans are quit- 
ting the Christian faith every year. 
Where are they going? Either nowhere, 
or to the Moslem faith. 


“DISCIPLINE”: Italy’s so-called grow- 
ing “anti-clericalism,” revealed by the 
conviction of the Bishop of Prato for 
defamation and roundly condemned by 
the Church, received another boost— 
this time from the Church itself. In 
preparation for the parliamentary elec- 
tions, Osservatore Romano, official 
Vatican newspaper, urged Roman 
Catholics in Italy to vote as a “single 
front” so as to insure defeat of the 
“enemies” of the Church, And all 280 
of the country’s bishops broke prece- 
dent by instructing their 25,000 priests 
to urge their parishioners to vote “in 
conformity with the Catholic religion 
and the decrees of the Church” (in 
other words for the Christian Demo- 
cratic party). Said Osservatore: Cath- 
olics must observe “working disci- 
pline.” It warned Roman Catholics 
against either absenting themselves or 
dispersing their votes. It said a single 
front of Catholics had become neces- 
sary as a defense against a single front 
formed by adversaries of the Church. 

Italy is not the United States, of 
course, But Americans who have said 
there is no such thing as a “Roman 
Catholic vote” and never could be, will 
find no underpinning in this one. 


church news 


BILLY GRAHAM: Despite mounting 
subtle and not-so-subtle criticism of 
“professional evangelism” (by, we 
might add, “professional critics”), the 
San Francisco Crusade was drawing 
record crowds and producing record 
decisions at the grass roots. But it was 
clear that the lasting effectiveness of 
this or any other crusade would depend 
upon the interest of the churches in 
following up the deciders. On this 
point, Dr. Robert Ferm, Dean of Stu- 
dents at Houghton College and pres- 
ently on leave to work with the Billy 
Graham team, had something to say 
to Bay Area clergy. He told them that 
a sampling of persons who made 
decisions at the twelve-week Madison 
Square Garden meeting in New York 
showed that only 20 per cent had been 
looked up by ministers afterward. 
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NEWLY ELECTED MODERATOR, Presbyte- 
rian Church in U.S. (Southern), Philip F. 
Howerton, Charlotte, N.C., holds Celtic 
cross presented him by Dr. William M. El- 
liot, Jr. Dallas, Tex., retiring moderator. 
Silver cross is one of three passed down 
from moderator to moderator of main 
branches of Presbyterianism in the U.S. pws 


H-BOMB: QObjectors in the ketch 
Golden Rule have made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt at seagoing picketing of the 
Pacific test area; United Church Wom- 
en, Methodist women and other religi- 
ous organizations have passed resolu- 
tions condemning nuclear tests; Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer has issued a new 
cease and desist plea. Now Dr. William 
G. Pollard offers a statement of religi- 
ous principle on the other side of the 
picture. He is the Oak Ridge nuclear 
scientist not so long ago ordained to the 
Protestant Episcopal priesthood and 
presently serving as vicar of St. Francis 
Mission at Norris, Tenn. 

In a lecture series at a Philadelphia 
church he reminded his hearers that 
God made hydrogen bombs even be- 
fore history began, and that civilization 
had better consider how to live with 
them rather than try to ban them. 

Speaking on “Christian Man in the 
Atomic Age,” the scientist said it was 
illogical to protest both the “God- 
created power” and the U.S. tests of it 
in bomb form. “God made hydrogen 
bombs in profuse abundance,” he 
pointed out, “The sun and stars are 
such, and have been in process of con- 
stant explosion for at least 3,000 mil- 
lion years. It is irreverent as well as 
fruitless to rebel against the bombs be- 
cause they have been revealed to man 
in the last 20 years.” 

Admitting that each additional 
atomic explosion would add to the level 
of atomic fallout, Dr. Pollard said there 
were other factors to be considered 
too. From the moral standpoint, he 
argued, what faced the world was the 
choice of the lesser damage done to it. 
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OFF LIMITS: Dr. Charles M. Cooper, 
president of the Pennsylvania Synod of 
the United Lutheran Church reminded 
synod pastors of a “professional ethic” 
that all pastors (and church members ) 
might brush up on, Said Dr, Cooper: 
once a pastor leaves a parish, he should 
consider it .“off limits” for the future. 
Pointing to a synod constitutional pro- 
vision, he said that a minister should 
not return to his former pastorates ex- 
cept at the express invitation of, o 
with permission from, his successor. 
Most violations occur when former 
pastors accept the invitations of fam- 
ilies to officiate at funerals and wed- 
dings. All such invitations should be 
refused, he said, except those orig- 
inating with the current pastor, Dr. 
Cooper cautioned clergymen to refrain 
even from social visits to former parish- 
ioners. “If they are old, dear friends, 
let them visit you.” 


BIBLE SOCIETY: The American Bible 
Society distributed a total of 14,614,- 
642 Scriptures in 271 languages in 
more than 60 countries last year. Of 
the total, 1,050,061 were complete 
Bibles, 1,681,424 were New Testa- 
ments and 11,883,157 were Gospels 
and other portions. 

During 1957 new Scripture transla- 
tions or revisions were published in 19 
languages, of which five had a Scrip- 
ture portion for the first time. The So- 
ciety had total expenditures of $3,500,- 
000 last year, and a deficit of $105,000. 
More than $852,000 was contributed 
to the Society by 52 denominations 
during 1957. At the end of last year, 
the Society had published Scripture 
portions in 1,127 languages. 

During the 141 years since it was 
founded, the American Bible Society 
has distributed 500,000,000 volumes 
of Scriptures. Its goal: to distribute an- 
other half-billion within the next 25 
years. To reach it, the annual distribu- 
tion must be increased to at least 20 
million. 


NEWS: Roman Catholic Bishop Cor- 
nelius Lucey of Cork, Ireland, de- 
livered a scathing indictment of gam- 
bling, assailing even lotteries and draw- 
ings sponsored by his Church and 
State. His talk, in which he especially 
scolded those who promote gambling 
“under the most sanctimonious guises,” 
created somewhat of a sensation in 
Ireland and was promptly endorsed by 
the Methodist Social Welfare Beard. 

In Michigan, the passage of a law to 
curb the display and sale of obscene 
literature and art was applauded in a 
joint statement by the Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese of Detroit and the Michi- 
gan Council of Churches. 

In New York, the Rev. John La- 
Farge, S.J., urged the Roman Catholic 
laity to “unite with those of other 
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OR MORE... 


FOR TABLES, FOLDING 
GASP hGr ld MOE BLOF 
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Here is a plan by which your organi- 
zation can satisfy its yonsly financial 
needs in an amazingly short time. 
HIGH PROFITS, UP TO 50%, make 
financial problems obsolete. Let 
Sunshine help your organization as it 
has helped thousands of others 
throughout the country. 


EASY TO SELL! 


Sunshine Christmas Cards are of the 
highest quality. Two boxes contain 
25 different designs in full color, em- 
bossed to a 3 dimensional depth. 
Most people expect to pay 2 or 3 times 
more than the unbelievably low price 
of $1 for the conventional size. . 

$1.25 for the slim cards. That’s why 
Sunshine Christmas Cards are so easy 
and pleasant to sell. . .there’s no better 
card value anywhere! Sunshine 
offers other outstanding card values. 
Your organization will be proud to 
sell these cards and each customer will 
be delighted with the value received. 


NO CAPITAL NEEDED- 
NO RISK INVOLVED! 


We ship your cards PREPAID on 30 days 
credit. If at the end of 30 days you 
have not sold all the cards, you simply 
return the unsold ones and you are 
credited accordingly. You have noth- 
ing to risk, no losses to take. 


SEND FOR FUND RAISING PLAN TODAY! 
START YOUR GROUP 

ON THE WAY TO PROFITS! 

* Many groups using Sunshine’s Fund 
Raising Plan earn $500.00 or more. 
Pern See eae 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 

52 Warwick Street, Springfield 1, Mass. 


(If west of Rockies, write Pasadena 1, 
Calif.) 


Please send complete details on how 
my group can raise money for our 
camping fund, group equipment and ac- 
tivities. Also send samples on approval. 
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Feeling 
HALF- 
THERE’ 
due to 
Upset 
Stomach? 


Settle Your 
Stomach in 
Seconds with 


Milk of 
Magnesia! 


Scientific tests show that Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia actually settles your | 
seconds! That’s because | 
Phillips’ is one of the fastest, most effec- 
tive stomach acid neutralizers ever 


stomach in 


discovered! 


So whenever upset stomach, gas, 
heartburn or other symptoms of acid 
indigestion have you feeling only “‘half- 
there’’, take Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
right away. In almost no time at all 
you’ll be back to normal—feeling 
bright and chipper again. Get Phillips’, 
either regular or in new, mint-flavored 
form that tastes delightfully clean and 


refreshing. 





PHILLIPS’ 


Milk of Magnesia 


REGULAR + FLAVORED 
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races and faiths in the defense of basic 
common values.” 

Writing in the May issue of a Roman 
Catholic quarterly, Dr. Jacques Mari- 
tain of Princeton University, French 
Catholic philosopher, said that lasting 
peace in the world can be assured only 
through mutual understanding and co- 
operation of persons “belonging to dif- 
ferent spiritual families.” He empha- 
sized that he was not calling merely for 
tolerance but for “human fellowship.” 
Such a fellowship, Dr. Maritain said, 
would be between persons who main- 
tain “uncompromising fidelity to truth 
as each one sees it. .. . Every believer 
knows very well that all men will be 
judged. . . . But neither he nor another 
is God, able to pass judgment.” 


IN BRIEF: The Navy Department says 
that no religious medals will be at- 
tached to Vanguard missiles or satel- 
lites in the future. . . . Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists, who do not smoke or drink, 
suffer less cancer and heart disease 
than the general population, a medical 
survey has indicated. . . . The Kansas 
State Board of Health is in conflict with 
the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
Kansas for its use of the common Com- 
munion chalice. .. . The government 
of Moslem Pakistan is making plans to 
restore the country’s dispossessed 
Christians to the land. 

For the first time (but only for a 
brief period) the chaplain chiefs of all 
three branches of the armed services 
will be Roman Catholic, if present 
nominations are approved, . . . Philip- 
pine Roman Catholics in the Jaro dio- 
cese have been warned that if they 
support the YMCA and attend or send 
their children to Protestant schools or 
universities, they will be excommuni- 
cated. . . . Clergymen who take sum- 
mer school courses or college work at 
night to better prepare themselves for 
their ministry may be able to take some 
income tax deductions; check with 
local Internal Revenue representative. 

Legislation to free frozen C.O, funds 
for relief and rehabilitation projects 
has been shelved. . .. Five pacifists 
bound for the Soviet Union to protest 
A-bomb tests couldn’t get in. . . . Con- 
gregational-Christian magazine Ad- 
vance and Evangelical and Reformed 
The Messenger, merge Oct. 1 to be- 
come The United Church Herald.... 
The 13th World’s Christian Endeavor 
Convention will be held at Frankfurt, 
Germany, July 23-27. 

Dr. Sam McCrea Cavert will receive 
the 1958 Upper Room citation for 
leadership in world Christian fellow- 
ship, . . . The National Association of 
Evangelicals elected Dr. Herbert S. 
Mekeel (Presbyterian) of Schenectady, 
N. Y., as president. . . . Target for other 
churches to shoot at: Park Street Con- 
gregational Church in Boston raised a 





total of $255,249 at its 19th annual 
Missionary Conference; Park Street | 
supports 121 missionaries. 


temperance 


ADULTS-ONLY FILM: The Methodist - 
Board of Temperance has announced — 
plans for the release of a movie dealing — 
sympathetically and realistically with — 
the problems of alcoholics, Titled, © 
“How Long the Night,” it will, accord- 
ing to Dr. Caradine R. Hooton, gen- © 
eral secretary of the board, represent — 
“a departure from the usual church — 
attitude toward alcoholics. . . . Until | 
churchmen learn to love alcoholics as 
much as they hate alcohol, they can 
never fulfill a redemptive mission in — 
this area of human need.” | 

The film will tell the story of a hus- © 
band who takes to drink and the wife — 
and minister who struggle to save him. 
A completely frank portrayal, the film 
shows the husband beating his wife 
and cursing those well-meaning but in- 
effective persons who try to shame him 
into reform, It’s to be released in Sep- 
tember and will be made available for 
exhibition only to adult discussion 
groups who are interested in a serious 
study of alcoholism with a “rehabilita- 
tion emphasis.” 


GOAL: The above may be one answer 
to the need for church aid to drinkers 
cited by Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, in a recent sermon. 
He believes that a group of persons 
should be available in every church to 
help integrate alcoholics into the 
church’s life. Citing alcoholism as a na- 
tional health problem of emergency 
proportions, he added, “The time has 
come for Christian people to return to 
the Scriptural emphasis on the impor- 
tance of self-control and self-denial.” 
Arguing that although Christianity’s 
“counsel of perfection” is “complete 
abstinence,” have “no right to demand 
total abstinence of our fellow Chris- 
tians, but we have a right to elevate it 
as a goal to strive for.” 


NEEDLERS: The British Isles with a 
population of 50 million and not 
enough arable land to take care of its 
own needs, nevertheless each year 
gives 1,250,000 acres to the growing 
of barley and hops for production of 
intoxicants, and uses 900,000 tons of 
grain for the same purpose. 

In 1956 in the U.S., we spent $10.7 
billion for public school education, and 
$15.0 billion for drinking and smoking. 

Drinking Problems is a documented 
fact-crammed new 30-page booklet 
you can get for 50 cents from TEM 
Press, 100 Maryland Ave., NE., Wash- 
ington 2, D.C. 
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Puen is pe erroneous idea abroad to the oheab 
that Nationalist China is isolated and that but 


for the United States of America, the government mi 
of President Chiang Kai-shek stands alone. “Er- 


roneous” is hardly an adequate word. Enemies of 


China foster the idea and for sinister purpose pro- _ 


mote-it.- 

Recently Assistant Secretary of State Walter S. 
Robertson, in warning United States Senators that 
any “withdrawal or substantial curtailment” of our 
aid to East Asia would make almost inevitable Com- 
munist domination of Asia, had this to say about the 
strength of President Chiang’s government in his. 
own vital area: “Only two of the thirteen free gov- 
ernments of the Far East—Indonesia and Burma— 
recognize Red China as against eleven who do not.” 

But here is the item that inspired and thrilled me 
—the average daily wage earned by workers in the 
Republic of China in 1957 was four to six times that 
of 1950, And the living index registered an increase 
of 2.7 per cent in the same. period. All of this free- 
dom—freedom within one hundred miles of the 
enslaved mainland! Let the so-called “People’s Gov- 
ernment” at Peiping put this into its test tube. Also 
let my fellow Americans take a long, new look at 
Chiang’s Free China. 


A JEWISH RABBI SPEAKS FOR 
FREEDOM 


A RECENT declaration by Dr. Julius Mark, senior 
rabbi of Temple Emanu-El of New York City— 
one of the largest and most important temples of 
the Jewish faith in America—has interfaith signifi- 
cance. He said, as reported in the New York Times, 
that “wherever Church and State are united— 
whether it be Catholic, Protestant, Jewish or what 
not—men will suffer religious persecution and civil 
disabilities.” He became specific and condemned 
conditions in Italy “where the separation of Church 
and State has not existed since the Lateran Con- 
cordat between Pope Pius I and Mussolini in 1929.” 
And he described Spain as a country “where a hand- 
ful of Protestants and Jews are tolerated as second- 
class citizens.” 
Quite consistently then, Dr. Mark attacked certain 
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a certain New York stage production © 
playing. On the basis of reports and reviews, t 
he and his wife had not seen the play, they #vitht: 
drew their daughter from the party. Ve Sa 

Well, Mrs. Poling and I saw the play. It was com. a 
mended to us as “down to the grass roots of real life. 
today.” We were told by friends we trusted that it 
made a definite contribution toward the solution of » 
the problem of juvenile delinquency and parental 
failure. 

We went to see the play and f almost left at the. 
close of the first act. But I stayed, And now with my 
wife I am a competent witness to what the play is. 
It is evil. I have never seen a production that is more 
loaded with heavy oaths and with both nasty and 
suggestive words and situations. Parenthood is a 
shameful spectacle and even an abortion is taken in 
stride. 

Granted that these things exist—sadly exist and 
too widely—no moral health, no social good comes 
out of thus exploiting them. And they are exploited 
in that play. I grant that the casting and acting are. 
superb. But what the teenagers of a church will get 
out of this production, to some degree at least can 
only soil their minds. 

Chiefly I write now to indict the leadership: the “ 
youth Ses dershid of a church that leads in such a 
sorry fashion. Whom, then, may parents trust? 
Answer: the pastor of this cisgech who ppancelieg is 
the trip. 








ILLUSTRATED BY TED HANKE 


There's Nothing 
Wrong with Juries 


BUT JURORS! 
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Jury duty is not a “duty”! It is a privilege which affords 


U.S. citizens participation in the inner workings of democracy 


By KENNETH L. WILSON 


AF EW MONTHS ago I received an invitation to take 
a two-week course in elementary citizenship—with 
pay. “Summons” is really a better word than “invitation,” 
for if I hadn’t showed up, I would have heard from the sher- 
iff. The ‘citizenship course was a term of jury duty, my 
first, but not, I sincerely hope, my last. 

It’s an experience you are likely to have too, and maybe 
have had already. In my own Westchester County, New 
York, 50,000 persons chosen by lot from assessment rolls, 
voting lists and directories come at least within a question- 
naire’s distance of a jury box every year. This number, when 
compared with the county’s population and projected to the 
total U.S. population, suggests a rough figure of 12 million 
Americans who each year get at least a nod frorm jury com- 
missioners. In Westchester, the 50,000 sift down to 12,000 
qualified jurors, after disqualifications and legal exemptions 
are allowed. Again by projected reckoning, probably two 
and one-half to three million Americans serve on juries or 
are available in court to serve, every year. Most of them— 
thanks to the lack of favorable publicity given the jury sys- 
tem—approach the assignment with trepidation, cynicism 
or downright hostility. 

Excepting an association for grand jurors only, there is no 
“chamber of commerce” to promote the interest of jurors, no 
jury educational organization. No philanthropic foundation 
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is doing anything to help publicize the worth of the jury 
system, although one of them a couple of years ago gave 
$1,400,000 to a University of Chicago research team to 
find out what was “wrong” with juries, The researchers 
stirred up a hornets’ nest by planting concealed micro- 
phones and tape recorders in Wichita, Kansas, jury rooms, 
hoping to discover what made juries tick and how they 
could be made to tick better. But as of now, nobody is 
specifically in business to give enthusiastic, up-to-date and 
convincing answers to the question, “How can I be a good 
trial juror—and why should I be?” 


Scare people aren’t sure that the first part of the ques- 
tion should be answered at all. They remind you that one 
of the strongest selling points of the jury system is that 
juries are made up strictly of amateurs, who, because they 
don’t know the tricks of the legal trade, must of necessity 
bring to their job exactly what it needs most from them: 
the ordinary individual’s sense of right and wrong. But 
this almost close-mouthed lack of information about juries 
has its drawbacks. To get some idea of what to expect, you 
have to ask your friends who have been through the mill. 

My friends were straight out of the Book of Job. 

One of them said matter-of-factly, “You can get off.” 

His eyebrows rose visibly (Continued on next page) 
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AM a juror, This building in which I sit is a courthouse. 
It is also a temple of justice if the judge and I properly 
perform our sacred function. 

My right to serve as a juror was purchased for me by the 
blood and agony of my forefathers who wrested this precious 
right from tyrants. Under our system of law no person can 
be deprived of life, liberty or property without the consent 
of a jury of his fellow citizens. This is the very essence of 
freedom. 

I recognize the importance of the court as an agency to 
settle civil disputes and to punish criminal acts. By my 
participation I preserve and perpetuate democratic processes. 
Trial by jury is a basic right guaranteed to me and to my 
fellows. All who seek their day in court are entitled to a fair 
hearing, and as a juror I will see that they get it from me. 

I will welcome the opportunity to serve as a juror and re- 
gard it as the most important civil function I have to perform. 
I will ask to be excused only in case of real emergency. Chosen 
first by lot and then by consent of the parties, I recognize that 
I represent this community in settling this controversy. I do 
not believe that justice is served when competent citizens 
evade jury service. 

My oath as a juror imposes upon me a sacred obligation 
which I will neither avoid nor shirk. On my oath I will well 
and truly try each case submitted to me, and a true verdict 
render according to the law given me by the judge and the 
evidence produced at the trial, to the best of my ability, with- 
out fear, favor or hope of reward. 

I will remember that I am not trying the lawyers, the judge, 
the witnesses or even the parties, but only the issues of fact 
in the case. In deliberating with the other jurors I will express 
my views frankly and urge the others to do the same. 

Mine is a great and heavy responsibility, for my decision 
may mean the difference between life and death, liberty or 
chains, poverty or affluence, to someone. 

In criminal cases I will remember that while I may be mer- 
ciful I must be just, both to the defendant and to the com- 
munity. 

In civil cases involving property rights I will remember that 
it is not my property and, though my decision may bestow it on 
one or withhold it from the other, my action must be based on 
the law and the facts, and on nothing else. 

Justice, once but a dream, is now a reality when I perform 
my full duty as a juror. 

—Condensed from Journal of the American Judicature Society 


We 


when I replied, “I don’t want to get 
off.” 

I didn’t know much about juries, 
but you don’t have to know much to 
realize that whatever is wrong with 
juries will be more wrong if people 
who say they are in earnest about citi- 
zenship “get off,” or if church-inter- 
ested persons dismiss jury duty as so 
unimportant that it can be adequately 
andled by folks who have nothing 
better to do anyway. 

It seemed to me that the average 
person doesn’t get many chances dur- 
ing a year—or even during a lifetime 
—to feel that he is deliberately func- 
tioning as a citizen. 

In the voting booth he can be aware 
of it, but he’s likely to be aware, too, 
that he’s going to become simply one 
slender digit on a tally sheet. As a 
member of a jury, on the other hand, 
the shadow of the individual length- 
ens, both because of his relatively 


a 


greater voice in the group discussion, 


and the relatively larger amount of 
time he must give this one task, re- 
gardless of the demands of other tasks. 
Jury service is in fact a short-term 
draft, with the pay a negligible encour- 
agement factor; in Westchester, jurors 
receive $6 a day no mattter how long 
or how short the day, plus a travel 
allowance of 8 cents a mile. 

Aside from telling myself that here 
was one of those inevitable “put up 
or shut up” exercises of citizenship, 
I was just plain curious. What was it 
like to be involved in the destinies of 
other people and to be for a while a 
part of the machinery of law and 
order? It would be interesting to know. 


I HAVE to admit, too, that I thought 
there might be a story in it. And as I 
listened to my friends, I began to have 
an idea of the kind of story it probably 
would be. 

“Biggest waste of time I ever ran 
into.” 

“You may just sit there and do noth- 
ing at all.” 

“After you're selected for a jury and 
the case is all ready to go, probably it 
will be settled ‘out of court.’ ” 

“And they treat you as if you’re the 
criminal. What it amounts to is being 
in jail.” 

Obviously, there was something 
wrong with any system that could con- 
sistently leave such a bad taste. 

Besides, I found, magazines had 
published some mighty cheerless ar- 
ticles about juries. “Twelve Good Men 
—Untrue!” “Reform Juries or Abolish 
Them!” “Let’s Refurbish Our Jury 
System.” I read all I could get my 
hands on. With some few exceptions, 
everybody was down on juries. The 
jury system was poorly conceived, Ju- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Mix Catholic, Jewish and Protestant clergymen, add 





a civic leader; put them on the air; let a moderator 





P UT a Jewish rabbi, a Seventh 

Day Adventist bishop, a Lu- 
theran pastor, an Episcopalian 
rector, a Methodist and a Baptist min- 
ister together. Add an occasional edu- 
cator, a Roman Catholic priest, a 
Congressman or a Labor leader. Mix 
well before a TV camera and give to 
each one the right to speak his mind 
freely about the religious and political 
views of the others and you have the 
basic ingredients of a unique panel 
program that is now viewed regularly 
by Americans from coast to coast. 

In all probability you have dialed in 
the program at one time or another or 
you may be one of its two million fans 
who wouldn't miss a single telecast. 

In the four and a half years that this 
program—the American Religious 
Town Hall—has been in session the 
panelists have pulled no punches when 
they get to grips with such subjects as 
“Is the Devil a Real Person?” “Should 
Religion Be Taught in the Public 
Schools?” “Is the Bible the Inspired 
Word of God?” “Is Science Taking the 
Place of God?” “Should Our Efforts to 
Control Communism Entitle our Na- 
tion to Use Dictatorial Powers?” 

Discussions get heated. Take for ex- 
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fire questions at them. It makes a stimulating program, for... 


ie MODERATOR 
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ample the time they were on the topic, 
“Is It Right for a Christian to Drink 
Alcoholic Beverages?” One of the panel 
members said: “As far as I am con- 
cerned I do not think a social glass is a 
sin providing you know when to stop.” 

Ira Allen, pastor of the Central Park 
Methodist Church in downtown St. 
Paul, who has gained a reputation for 
being the impulsive Peter among the 
regular panelists, jumped to his feet 
waving his hand vigorously. 

“That’s ridiculous!” he said. “Drink- 
ing is a sin, no matter what way you 
look at it.” 


O N another occasion a Roman Cath- 
olic Congressman was invited to share 
in a discussion on United States’ repre- 
sentation at the Vatican. Said the Con- 
gressman: “Every major country has 
representation at the Vatican—why 
shouldn’t the United States have those 
benefits too?” 

“What benefits?” challenged Dr. 
Frank Yost of Washington, D.C., Prot- 
estant editor of Liberty magazine who 
was sitting beside the Congressman. 
“If it is the benefit of contact with a 
religious group that is a violation of 
the Constitution; if you are thinking of 






David B. Lannes, Chicago, Ill. 


They Cheertaly Disagree About Rehgion 


By JOHN ANDERSON BARBOUR 


the Vatican as a political power, then 
its adherents confess allegiance to a 
foreign government and we ought to 
look into that!” 

Said Mahlon Pomeroy, the Baptist 
from Chicago: “The Vatican is not a 
political power. My father was a farmer 
with three times as much land as the 
Vatican has and no one sent representa- 
tives to him!” 

Dr. Clifford Ansgar Nelson, pastor 
of the 2500 member Gloria Dei Lu- 
theran Church, one of the largest in 
St. Paul, tried to pin the Congressman 
down: “You are not answering the 
question. Just name some benefits.” 

Dr. Lloyd Gillmet, rector of the 
Episcopal Church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist and a former president of the St. 
Paul Council of Churches, expressed a 
fear that recognition of the Pope would 
be just the thin edge of the wedge for 
the establishment of clericalism. 


The half hour program which has 
been dubbed “television’s free-for-all 
on religion” was first aired over 
WCCO-TV, Minneapolis, late in De- 
cember, 1952. Under the bright studio 
lights a few minutes before air time a 
(Continued on page 47) 
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At Quinipet, a Methodist camp on Shelter Island, N.Y., whole families 
attend together. Here everybody joins in a “sing”? on porch steps. 


HEN breezes are gentle, pine scent 
hangs heavy and blue waters sparkle, 
the open air beckons and the trek begins to 
church camp, successor to the campmeeting 
which warmed the hearts and stirred the 
consciences of our grandparents. Alongside 
rivers, lakes and oceans, on hilltops-and in 
beautiful valleys are nearly 7000 camps, min- 
istering to the souls and spirits of well over 
700,000 campers, who choose to combine a 
vacation with spiritual enrichment. 

Church camps are almost as varied as 
people. Some are very comfortable with al- 
most plush accommodations, but there are 
still those which offer the opportunity of 
living in tents. Camps are sponsored by in- 
dividual churches, districts or denomina- 
tions. The hillside vespers, the campfires or 
candle lightings, the Galilean services and 
informal hymn sings, the spirit of Christian 
companionship, characterize these camp: 


A co-operative turtle makes nature study 
fascinating to a boy—and his father, too. 
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Lectures and discussions are con- 
ducted for parents while children 
are enjoying supervised activity. 
































In the big dining room little 
children and grown-ups alike pause to 
say or sing grace before meals. 


Modern-day 
Campmeeting 


PHOTOS BY ORLANDO FROM THREE LIONS 


and set them apart from other vacation spots. 

Campers stream from the cities, the towns 
and the country to spend a week where they 
are continually reminded that “This Is My 
Father’s World.” For adults the invitation to 
rest is appealing, while young people are 
attracted by the many things there are to 
do at camp—swimming, badminton, baseball, 
nature hikes . . . and the list goes on. 

Some attend as families without segrega- 
tion into age groups, providing an opportu- 
nity for the family to have fun and worship 
together. Randall Purcell, his wife and son 
Douglas pictured here, attend a Methodist 
family camp in New York state. 

Church campers carry away from their 
vacations the usual sunburns, muscles sore 
from unaccustomed exercise, mosquito bites. 
But they have more—new friends and mem- 
ories of happy fellowship, of practical Chris- 
tian living, of decision and commitment. 






Most of the day is for family fun. 
Douglas and his parents liked boating. 
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Te Fourth of July is going to be different in Bayville 
this year. And do you know why? Because last year, 
on the Fourth, folks got a whiff of something they’d almost 
forgotten. Something that’s been nudging, gentle, ever 
since. 

It happened by pure accident, Although Mother, who 
always knows what my report card is going to say before I 
get home with it, claims she saw it brewing in Father the 
night before. 

Father is county judge—he’s Judge Emmett Spencer— 
and maybe in court you can’t tell from Adam what he’s 
thinking, but off the bench it’s easy to know when he’s 
feeling sheepish inside. He walks straighter than straight, 
taking great pains to look thoughtful and removed so as not 
to be questioned about anything. 

That was the way he came in the door the night of last 
July 3rd, carrying an American flag, big as a throw rug, un- 
der his arm. 

Babe—she’s 12—spotted it right away and started it un- 
rolling. 

“Why, Emmett,” Mother said, “did you buy that some 
place?” 

And Babe said, “Are you going to wave it?” 
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My Father cleared his throat. “Do you know, Nadine,” 
he said to Mother, “that it is impossible in all Bayville to 
buy the flag of our country? Even the pint-sized kind we 
used to carry as children at parades? I got this ten miles 
out—the Junction Surplus Store.” 

“Is that a fact?” Mother mumbled. Her arms were deep 
in flour for the three-layer cake she was baking to take on 
next day’s picnic at the Country Club. “Is it for the cham- 
bers?” 

When my father didn’t answer right away, she turned, 
giving him her full attention. 

“Well—no, not exactly. I-do you suppose it might be 
possible to get through the cobwebs to that attic window 
on the front of the house? How did the man from the elec- 
tric shop make out the last time he went up to check the 
wiring?” 

“Oh, no! Emmett, really!” 

“Betsy Ross hung her flag from an upstairs window,” 
Babe sputtered. “I heard Mr. Vecellio tell Daddy so the 
other night.” 

It was hard to read the expression that had come over 
Mother’s face as she looked at Father. “That little man— 
he is getting through to you,” (Continued on next page) 


An accident and an “uncelebrated” holiday — strange 


ingredients to teach a town the meaning of July 4th 
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. UT, Mr. Oscar—I don’t want to 

leave Mont Lawn—ever!” The 
rebellious Nicky emphasized this by 
jumping back into the big, blue swim- 
ming pool. 

It took justéone quick rushing surge 
and long reach from the tall counselor 
to overtake the frantic, arm-flailing 
Nicky. With a strong, wide swinging, 
effortless motion Oscar pulled Nicky in 
toward him and perched the splutter- 
ing little boy back up onto the edge of 
the pool, 

“Now, suppose you tell me all about 
it, Nicky.” 

In reply, the youngster tightened his 
lips and tentatively dabbled his toes in 
the water until stopped short by the 
wary look in Mr. Oscar’s eyes. 

Suddenly both broke into grins. It is 
difficult not to be friendly at Mont 
Lawn. “You have almost two whole 
days yet, so come on—let’s go up to 
‘Hope.’ I want to show you something 
I made once. I made it when I was 
only ten years old, just like you. It’s a 
miniature totem pole.” 

“There's a big totem pole on the 
playground,” Nicky observed. 

“Right! Come on.” He nudged the 
boy. “Let’s catch up to the rest of the 
gang!” Both were deeply tanned from 
long, lazy sunny days at Mont Lawn. 
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By SHARRON SUZANNE JOHN 


But they were a picture of remarkable 
contrast as they raced up the path, past 
green lawns and lush floral clusters of 
brilliant summer color, to the neat row 
of white cottages nestling near the first 
rise of Hook Mountain. 

Frail little Nicky with the big, sad 
brown eyes and thick, wavy black hair 
struggled to keep back tears as much as 
he struggled to keep pace with the 
blond, muscular crewcut giant. 

“Things always seem tough until 
you lick ’em, Nicky.” 

“Sure—but how do you lick a whole 
gang?” 

“Oh-—so that’s what worries you?” 

The counselor swung open the door 
to Hope Cottage for both of them. The 
other campers were tidying up camp 
clothes, following their swim period. 

“There’s something maybe you'd like 
to make,” Oscar announced. “Just a 
minute—” 

He turned and went to his dresser. 
Returning, he handed a brilliantly col- 
ored figurine about 8 inches high to- 
ward the eager Nicky. “It’s a totem 
pole,” Nicky interpreted proudly. 

The Hope Cottage boys crowded 
around eyeing the bright markings— 
the reds dancing, swirling into greens 
and grays, the reddish-brown wings 

(Continued on page 41) 


she said finally. But I knew right away 
what she meant. 

Mr. Vecellio and his wife Gina had 
moved to Bayville five months before, 
into the little house backed up against 
the alley. Daytimes he repaired shoes 
in a hole-in-the-wall place next to First 
National Bank; nighttimes he leaned 
over the fence, talked about America. 

“She one wonderful place, John 
Daniel—this America,” he would say 
to me. And Father couldn’t snip a 
dandelion or paint a picket without 
hearing how Thomas Jefferson wrote 
the first draft of the Declaration of In- 
dependence in two days—“two skinny 
little days, mind you”—or being asked 
some question about the Constitution 
that caused Father to change the sub- 
ject quickly, but after awhile go sneak- 
ing into the den to look it up. 

Mr. and Mrs, Vecellio were on their 
way to being naturalized. All that 
spring. One night a week they rode the 
bus to Mansfield to citizenship classes. 
Mr. Vecellio came back each time like 
a lantern lit fresh for Paul Revere. 

He did more homework, all by him- 
self, than our whole sixth-grade class. 
Even when he ate spaghetti, he twirled 
it around a fork and into his mouth 
with one hand, the other propping up 
a civics book. In a way, it was a fear- 
some thing to live beside—like having 
the Liberty Bell nearby, ready to 
clang, any time, in your ear. 

It was only Father’s being away, 
with the car, that excused our not go- 
ing to the graduation exercises on Flag 
Day. Mr. Vecellio forgave us, but it 
was plainly evident that he could not 
imagine any business more important 
for one American than to see another 
one a new citizen. 

That great milestone achieved, he 
had since bent his energies toward 
the Fourth. “I have read, even in 
Italy, when I dream of coming here, 
about the great American celebration,” 
he would say. “As American citizen 
now, I help. Do anything. Everything. 
You are judge, a man most patriotic. 
You tell me what.” 


A Father would run the power 
mower loud and think. 

When it ran out of gas, he said, 
“Times have changed, Tony—” 

“You betcha!” Mr. Tony Vecellio 
nodded eagerly. “The Declaration, she 
do it. She do it for all the world some 
day.” 

“I mean, Tony—” 

“Where you Bayville people put 
your flags? I been working on flagpole. 
Gina make the flag. But I do not know 
—side yard, front yard—?” 

Except at the post office and the 
American Legion home, I couldn’t 
think of ever seeing flags in Bayville. 
I looked at Father. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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By DELBERT G. LEAN 


HEN my father was 80, on one 

occasion he returned to his old 
homestead for a visit. Almost 100 years 
before that, his father had arrived in 
Wisconsin from Cornwall, England. On 
the ship he met a young woman who 
with her parents were migrating to 
Canada. The young people became en- 
gaged and, in a year or so, my grand- 
father purchased a farm. He then re- 
turned to Canada, married the young 
woman and brought his bride to Wis- 
consin. 

Among the few things that she 
brought with her to her new home were 
the roots of a flowering almond bush 
she had loved in her own home. She 
tended them very carefully, during the 
journey to Wisconsin, and then planted 
them at the door of their little log cabin 
that was to be her home in that Wis- 
consin wilderness, They reminded her 
of loved ones far away. 

She and my grandfather reared a 
family of three boys. The log cabin be- 
came too small and finally another 
house was built in a different location, 
some distance from the old log cabin. 
This house was the homestead in which 
my father grew to manhood. 

On the occasion of his visit, my 
father proposed to his brother that they 
should take a walk back through the 
fields to the old log cabin, which they 
both remembered as small boys, and 
so they set out. 

At the end of the stroll, there was 
little to see. They even found it diffi- 
cult to locate the spot they were look- 
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ing for. The logs had rotted, trees had 
grown up, and only a slight depression 
in the ground seemed to indicate the 
location of an old root-cellar under the 
cabin. They were uncertain and some- 
what disappointed. 

Suddenly, one of them saw a spray 
of little pink flowers in full bloom. This 
caught and held their attention. It was 
early spring and there, near the loca- 
tion which they had decided must in- 
dicate where the door had been, this 
little flower was growing. They both 
recalled the flowering almond at the 
door of their old cabin and here it still 
was, and in full bloom, as if to welcome 
the two boys back home after an ab- 
sence of over 70 years. Here were their 
mother’s flowers! 


Tuar was a touch of sentiment 
neither of those two old men could re- 
sist and they stood there for a long 
time, silently, as those little pink flow- 
ers spoke to them of their parents, their 
old boyhood home and the many years 
that had elapsed since they had lived 
there as children. 

My father was deeply moved by this 
experience and wrote me about it. I 
asked my cousins to send me some of 
the roots of those little flowers. They 
did so and now, my sister and I have 
flowering almond around our home in 
the spring-time. 

Those little flowers are more than 
just flowers. I never pass them without 
thinking of my dear grandmother, who 

(Continued on page 42) 








that was his “salvation,” that helped 
him want, and then get, an education. 
Further, the work helps his own chil- 
dren have varied and broadening ex- 
periences, and to develop a sense of 
compassion. 

Most volunteers attach importance 
to their work, not only for-the people 
served, but for themselves. Whether 
it’s chasing after ping-pong balls so 
that disabled hospital patients can 
play the game . . . or taking an 85- 
year-old man shopping . . . or typing 
hospital records... or showing a 
mentally ill girl how to pluck her eye- 
brows . . . or any one of countless jobs 
—the vast majority of volunteers feel 
that the work benefits them as much as 
the people they are serving. 

“This is the most satisfying, excit- 
ing, heartwarming and thrilling work 
I’ve ever done,” says Mrs, Nelle D. 
Woods of Rossville, Ga.,—a volunteer 
helper in a local grade school. 

And what does this “most exciting” 
work consist of? Operating a Ditto ma- 
chine. Typing. Answering the school 
telephone. Grading test papers. Hold- 
ing study periods. In short, relieving 
over-burdened teachers of non-teach- 
ing chores and freeing them for more 
time to educate. 

Fort Oglethorpe Elementary, where 
Mrs. Woods serves, has no clerical 
help, and too few teachers for too many 
children—46 in one class. This is why 
the school personnel feel that the class- 
room helper program, which Mrs, 
Woods started in her area as part of 
her work with the Ladies Auxiliary of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, is the 
greatest thing that ever happened. But 
Mrs. Woods is a busy woman, the 
mother of four young daughters and 
editor of a small newspaper. Why 
should she feel her few hours a week 
doing rather dull school chores are 
such happy ones? 

“How would you feel,” she asks, “if 
a little boy you hardly knew went 
home at lunchtime and brought back a 
gift for you—his favorite sea shell from 
a treasured collection? Then you know 
how I feel.” 

Quiet, consistent service over a long 
period of time, without any personal 
gain and without any remarkable 
heroic achievement, seems to be the 
hallmark of most present-day volun- 
teers in America, Few have gained 
fame. The vast majority find their sat- 
isfaction in steady service in jobs that 
are unglamorous but of tremendous im- 
portance to society. Jobs that—for lack 
of funds or the pressure of more urgent 
needs—often wouldn't be done if they 
didn’t do them. 

Many volunteers, for example, are 
members of committees, a form of ac- 
tivity that seems almost commonplace. 
Yet the work these committees do is 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Today’s hymnbooks 


offer a wealth of 


features from which 


you may select the new 


hymnal just right for 


your own congregation 





By DORON K. ANTRIM 


Te chances are that your church needs new hymnbooks, for more churches 
do than don’t. Hymnbooks have a way of wearing out almost unnoticed by 
the people who grow up with them. But let a stranger sit down at the service, 
and he is instantly conscious of the state of the hymnbooks. 

This much is sure: there is power in hymns, wherever they are sung. There's 
life, healing, hope in them. There’s regeneration, consecration, courage. From 
early times hymn singing has been wedded to worship, and happily for the most 
part. Here was an act of worship in which all could actively participate. It has 
played an important role in consolidating and unifying the church. It was largely 
Charles Wesley’s hymns, for example, that put Methodism on the march. As any 
church has been a singing church, it has been a triumphant church. 

The history of the Christian Church is written in its hymns. Its struggles, its 
hopes, its aspirations, its victories are all there for the singing. In their hymns, 
Christians have a priceless heritage. 

It is a heritage to which they have been paying more attention of late. Im- 
proved hymnbooks have been one reason for the notable improvement in con- 
gregational singing in the last decade or two, (Continued on the next page) 
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Lines of a Layman 
BY J. C. PENNEY 


THE DISCIPLINED ARE FREE 


HE “DISCIPLINED ARE FREE” may perhaps be considered as a 
contradiction, However, I have good Scriptural backing, for Jesus, 
in the eighth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, uses two phrases in close 
proximity, emphasizing the same idea. In verse 31 he speaks of “disciples 
indeed,” and then in verse 36 “free indeed.” 

Discipleship means a disciplined life, but that does not necessarily 
mean a life hemmed in by restraints and limitations which annoy and 
irritate. There is a deep undercurrent of happiness and unfettered free- 
dom in a life lived according to the highest standards, Hence, the Master 
of the disciples told them that the purpose of His teaching was “that 
your joy may be full.” 

It is my conviction that there should be more consistent stress upon 
Christian discipline. A true disciple of Jesus Christ can never be content 
with periodic and spasmodic efforts to live a life in accord with the 
Master’s teaching. 

Look at the context of that appeal to Heaven made by the Publican. 
I imagine that Jesus had been in the Temple courts one day and had 
seen this strongly contrasted pair. The Pharisee prayed aloud of course, 
so that all might take note of his piety. The other worshiper was hidden 
behind a marble pillar with his eyes directed to the ground, but the 
One who could read men’s thoughts heard the hoarse, whispered prayer. 
The sermonette which Jesus now preached was directed—note the words 
carefully—‘to certain who trusted in themselves that they were right- 
eous, and despised others.” 

The parable was directed against excessive self-esteem and self-right- 
eousness. Humility is central in an adequate relationship to the Creator. 
It is also the strength of the relationship between one human being and 


another. 





Congregational singing itself has had 
more attention, That’s why hymnbook 
committees aren’t making snap judg- 
ments these days; they know that the 
hymnbook they buy will have as much 
or more to do with the quality of public 
worship as any other element in the 
service. 

A hymnbook must be matched so 
closely to the personality of a con- 
gregation, that what is right for an- 
other church would not necessarily be 
right for yours. Your people may like 
less spirited or more spirited hymns, 
less dignity or more dignity. And as a 
matter of fact, your church may need 
more than one hymnbook—perhaps a 
more formal one for Sunday morning 
services, and a less formal one for 
Sunday evening or weekday meetings. 
Not to mention special hymnals for 
Sunday school use. 

Today’s publishers are giving care- 
ful attention to today’s trends, to to- 
day’s phraseology. More new hymns in 
today’s phraseology are appearing. 
Too, the appearance of hymnbooks has 
changed, There is more color. Bindings 
are more durable. Because hymnbooks 
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sell in quantity—one first printing of 
635,000 this year is said to be the 
largest ever made—the price per copy 
is nominal. Comparing price paid per 
copy, useful life and value represented, 
a hymnbook is a tremendous book buy. 

By what criteria should a commit- 
tee be guided in choosing a hymnal 
to fill the needs of its church? What 
makes a good hymnal? How are hym- 
nals put together? What features 
should a committee look for in a hym- 
nal in order to choose the best for its 
purpose? 

To answer these questions, I con- 
sulted those experienced in selecting 
and publishing hymnbooks and I ex- 
amined a wide assortment. 


Hyansooxs are interdenomina- 
tional—issued independently; or de- 
nominational—prepared and published 
by a church. 

In choosing a hymnal, it may help 
to know how one is prepared for pub- 
lication. About every 25 years denomi- 
national hymnals are revised and re- 
published. Hymns are combed over, 
words particularly, to see which have 





fallen behind today’s tempo, trends 
and needs. These are eliminated. New 
hymns are added, 

Interdenominational hymnals are 
prepared in much the same way. The 
emphasis, however, is on a much wider 
appeal since they are not confined to 
any particular creed. In addition to 
the standard age-tested church hymns, 
there are standard age-tested gospel 
hymns, popular gospel hymns which 
have proved their popularity over the 
past 50 years and church and gospel 
hymns of more recent origin. 

Hymnbook editors of interdenomi- 
national editions base their selection 
on hymns that have stood the tests of 
quality, character, phraseology, sing- 
ability and adaptability to use by 
all denominations, 

Too, editors of hymnals try to make 
selections that conform to the ac- 
cepted definition of a hymn. In at- 
tempting to answer the question, 
“What is a hymn?” the Hymn Society 
of America has issued a pamphlet 
written by the late Carl F, Price, its 
first president. Essentially, said Mr. 
Price, a hymn is a prayer, since most 
often it is addressed to God. Not al- 
ways, however, as witness such hymns 
as “O Day of Rest and Gladness,” “On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers,” “Rejoice Ye 
Pure in Heart.” Some carols are hymns, 
as “Silent Night,” but not all. Not a 
few carols are secular in character as 
“Deck the Halls with Boughs of Holly.” 
Some gospel songs come under the 
hymn classification, others do not. The 
words may be too subjective, or the 
tune may not be good musically. “The 
true hymn,” said Mr, Price, “must be 
devotional in spirit, leading to God.” 

The Hymn Society has agreed on 
the following definition: “A Christian 
hymn is a lyric poem, reverently and 
devotionally conceived, which is de- 
signed to be sung, and which expresses 
the worshiper’s attitude toward God, 
or God’s purposes in human life. It 
should be simple and metrical in form, 
genuinely emotional, poetic and liter- 
ary in style, spiritual in quality, and in 
its ideas so direct and so immediately 
apparent as to unify a congregation 
while singing it.” 

Somewhat the same selective proc- 
ess in choosing the hymns in a hymn- 
book should go into a church’s choice 
of a particular hymnal. 

The hymns themselves should be 
of first consideration. They should ap- 
peal to the majority of the congrega- 
tion, young and old. People have been 
known to join a church because they 
liked the congregational singing. The 
hymnal should contain some of the 
timeless hymns; there should be a good 
balance of new and old hymns, There 
should be hymns to meet every spir- 
itual need of the congregation, hymns 

(Continued on page 46) 
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HOW to AVOIC 


TELLIALE SIGNS 
of Old Age 


A N actor friend of mine said to me, “There are certain 
telltale signs of old age. The minute one assumes 
them, he looks old. If he avoids them, he can remove years 
from his appearance.” 

To prove his point, he gave me a private performance. 
As he attempted to rise from his chair, his sturdy form 
assumed an added 30 years. His body slumped. His lips 
formed a thin, determined line. His features lost their mo- 
bility. Awkwardly, he pushed himself from the chair, resting 
his weight on his arms. Then he slowly shuflled toward me, 
body bent forward, eyes directed toward the floor and hands 
clasped wearily behind his back. 

He stopped, his face close to mine, and began to chat. 
His voice was poorly modulated. The expression of his 
ideas fluctuated from mousy timidity to a firm determination 
on some minor opinionated point. Looking past, not at me, 
he nodded as he talked, pulling at his ears or nose and 
scratching his head. Finally, with apparent indifference, he 
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shuffled back to his chair. He lowered himself carefully into 
its depths, and with a sigh, slowly began twiddling his 
thumbs. 

One doesn’t have to be an actor, nor even old, to accumu- 
late years with these “telltale signs.” Many persons employ 
them every day, managing, whether they want to or not, to 
achieve the same effect. 

There are other telltale signs of old age just as noticeable 
as the physical expressions, which for the most part are due 
to indifference and carelessness, These other signs may be 
lumped into one large category—rigidity. 

Rigidity of Attitude. Some persons become so set in their 
ways that a minor alteration precipitates complete con- 
fusion. If they've been used to two eggs for breakfast and 
suddenly find three on their plate, the whole day is ruined. 
The moment such inflexibility commences, old age is at 


hand! 
Here’s a suggested remedy: (Continued on next page) 
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Avoid the comfortable rut. If things are 
becoming monotonously regular, 

them a bit. My biochemistry 
professor still teaches this point to his 
students by tearing up his lecture notes 
at the end of each semester. He forces 
himself to think new ideas. 

This example can apply to everyone. 
If nothing else, change the furniture 
around occasionally. 

Rut building begins early in life. 
Thus, it may be well to bring out this 
point now: prepare for old age before 
it comes or it will hit you like a bucket 
of ice water. If your interests are com- 
pletely wrapped around so small a seg- 
ment of life that you cannot take a 
vacation without yearning to return to 
the old routine—watch out! Time will 
alter the importance of this segment 
and the man in a rut will find himself 
stranded. To prevent this, keep your- 
self flexible. 

Rigidity of Association. It takes cour- 
age, interest and a youthful outlook to 
develop new friends. Old friends are 
the best only if their friendship offers 
mutual stimulation. New friends force 
one to be both stimulating and stimu- 
lated. The “old” person resents any in- 
fringement on his secure existence. 
He’d rather sit at home, discussing the 
same old topics with the same people 
who, because they express the same 
ideas and opinions held for decades, 
give support to the philosophy that the 
world is just as it used to be. 

A suggested solution: Make the 
effort to form new friendships. The 
principal reason many people sit amid 
others in stony silence is that they are 
waiting to be introduced. Timidity and 
fear of not belonging are the great 
barriers to a world of enjoyable friend- 
ships. It is true there are some un- 
friendly people, but it only takes a mo- 
ment to find this out and leave them to 
their lonely introspection. 

Our grandfather taught this lesson 
many times. While the younger genera- 
tion stood around looking for a familiar 
friend to visit with, Gramps was a block 
ahead shaking someone’s hand. “My 
name’s Stewart,” was his inevitable 
greeting, “What’s yours?” 

No, he wasn’t a politician. Just a 
curious, interested human who never 
let a moment go by without learning 
something or making a new friend. 
Loneliness was a stranger to him. 


Some folk believe youth wants no 
part of senior citizens. Nonsense! Youth 
yearns for consultation and friendship 
with mature adults. People who have 
matured gracefully, furthermore, are 
inspirations to youth who realize the 
years are advancing on them, too. 
Rigidity of Thought. “Old” people 
lose interest in tomorrow. “The future 
holds no interest for me,” they groan. 
Their ambitions are dead. Their hopes 
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are extinguished. They dream only of 
the good old days which seem good 
only because they have purposefully 
forgotten the bad associated with them. 
A suggested cure: Keep your mind 
active with the new as well as with the 
old. It is never too late to do something 
different. New books, new plays, cur- 
rent literature all help to keep one in 
the society of well-rounded personal- 
ities. It’s wonderful to quote Shakes- 
peare, impressive to recite Plato, but 
well-adjusted persons have at least a 
speaking acquaintance with current 
interests, even though they may not 
agree with some of their features. 
Rigidity of Conversation. “Old” peo- 
ple become self-centered, With an in- 
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Christopher 
(May 12 — July 7, 1954) 


HERE’S a secret corner of my 
heart, 
Quiet reigns within its deeps, 
It’s cradle-shaped and there inside, 
Heart of my heart, a baby sleeps. 


Over the corners of the earth 

A cloud of hatred slowly creeps, 

Fear takes its toll, force has its 
way— 

Beside the road a stranger weeps. 


There’s a secret corner of my heart 

Where peacefully our baby sleeps: 

Warmth and compassion there abide 

While starved for these a stranger 
weeps. 


Lord, take my life—take all of it. 

Take in Your hands this cradled part, 

Transform me so this treasure here 

Can fill the need in a stranger’s 
heart. 


~—Dorothea Hagedorn Parfit 
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tensity that can be both annoying and 
depressing to those around them they 
begin to concentrate on physical health 
(or the lack of it). 

“One sure sign of old age,” a physi- 
cian recently commented, “is a pre- 
occupation with the intestinal tract.” 

A suggested remedy: If you're inter- 
ested in your health—and you'll live 
much longer if you are—find a good 
doctor and follow his advice. If he 
tells you not to be concerned about 
something which has worried you un- 
necessarily, forget it and turn your 
thoughts to something more construc- 
tive. Do not neglect to tell him about 
your problems, however, for he needs 








information only you can give him to 
help evaluate your general condition. 

And what if he has no time to spend 
with you or seems disinterested in your 
situation? That is one of the wonderful 
things about having a personal choice 
of physician. If you don’t like the one 
you have, check with friends or with 
your County Medical Association for 
a referral to one you will like. 


One's diet, exercise, sleeping habits 
and general physical condition must 
be controlled if one wishes to look and 
feel young. Most of us, unfortunately, 
need help in finding the proper routine 
best for us, regardless of our age. 

Rigidity of Appearance. One of the 
worst of modern misfits is the indi- 
vidual of advancing age who dresses 
from a wardrobe of museum pieces. 
Next to these are the gaudy characters 
whose complete lack of common sense 
concerning makeup and clothing flat- 
tering to their age group gives you the 
startled first impression that the Mar- 
tians have landed. 

Whereas the first group will asso- 
ciate with no one but the lavender-and- 
old-lace set the latter will not consider 
being seen with anyone who is less 
than 20 years their junior. 

A suggested solution: One should, 
by all means, keep up with current 
sensible fashions. But whether 17 or 
70, never be talked into wearing a 
style because commercial interests are 
plugging it as the latest thing. Attrac- 
tiveness in dress is dependent upon a 
taste for sensible, comfortable clothing 
that becomes you. If you're not blessed 
with the talent of choosing hair styles, 
make-up or clothing that add to your 
attractiveness, your friends can fre- 
quently be of inestimable help. 

Contrary to misdirected opinion, 
wrinkles are not a disgrace. Frequently 
they highlight a person’s features, giv- 
ing them a warm, pleasant appearance. 

Good grooming is a combination of 
two things—comfort and neatness. This 
is an area where senior citizens can 
excel, 

Rigidity of Activity. It is possible to 
spend one’s winter years trundling 
back and forth in a rocking chair until 
the runners need retreading, but it’s 
not very challenging. And without 
challenge and interest, self pity—the 
curse of old age—begins. With it comes 
a feeling of loneliness, the old nobody- 
wants-me-anymore philosophy and in- 
evitable crotchetiness. 

A suggested remedy: It’s time to ma- 
ture. There is, after all, a difference 
between chronological age and ma- 
turity. Maturity indicates an ability to 
adjust to situations as they are and to 
make the best of them. No one, regard- 
less of physical handicaps that may 
exist, is in a situation so hopeless it 

(Continued on page 45) 
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From Page to Program 


Wu makes a good program? 
What sends folks home bub- 
bling over with new ideas, inspired 
with a desire to do something about 
them? 

Some program planners think there 
is no substitute for a good speaker. But 
one of the best ways for adults to learn, 
it has been found, is through discus- 
sion. An opportunity to talk over a new 
idea or a problem that has been dis- 
turbing them can prove both enter- 
taining and educational. 

When you have a speaker, the most 
stimulating part of the program seems 
to come after people begin to disperse 
to their homes, discussing what they 
have heard. How much good program 
material is forever lost in this way! 


Actually, what you want of a 
speaker is that he will make one point, 
tell it simply and clearly, and thereby 
help your group understand the subject 
better, And you'd like to have his talk 
prove so interesting the group will be 
prompted to discuss his ideas. No 
doubt the speaker you'd most like to 
have has already said what you want 
to hear, in printed form. The best ideas 
of the most important thinkers are 
available from 25¢ to $5. So why not 
invite one to speak to you through the 
printed word? 

You need ideas to get the discussion 
going, so base your program on a pro- 
vocative book or magazine article. 
Choose something that will have a 
specific appeal to your membership. To 


be sure you have a topic that interests 
the largest percentage of them, you 
might ask them to vote on a selection 
of three or four titles. 

Choose something written for gen- 
eral consumption — something _ that 
makes you want to think or disagree. 
It may be on the subject of outer space, 
on segregation, college fraternities and 
hazing, temperance or divorce. 

When you send out notices of the 
meeting, specify just what section of a 
book or which magazine article is going 
to be discussed, and suggest that mem- 
bers will be better able to take part if 
they read it. Make it as easy as possi- 
ble for them to do the reading. Offer to 
have one or more copies available at 

(Continued on next page) 
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Social of the Month 





A French Accent 


LAN your party on an outdoor ter- 

race on the church grounds or at a 
private home. Set it up to look like a 
sidewalk cafe, with small tables and 
chairs at which the guests will be 
seated. An awning may be easily simu- 
lated by stringing a wire across the 
front of the cafe, running foot-wide 
strips of red and white crepepaper 
from the wall of the building to the 
wire, and allowing it to hang over the 
wire about six inches, Letters cut out 
of black paper spell “Paris Cafe.” 

For atmosphere, surround any 
nearby trees with a protective grill- 
work, such as you see in the cities. 
This can be cut out of black poster 
board. Have a couple of easels set up 
and artists in smocks and berets sketch- 
ing some of the guests. 

Provide tricolor cockades—emblem 
of the French Revolution—as favors for 
all guests. These are made like rosettes 
in red, white and blue ribbon, or crepe 
paper. First gather a 12-inch length 
of 2-inch wide red ribbon with needle 
and thread along one edge. Draw 
thread in tight and fasten, so that it 
forms a circle. Next make a circle of 
1%-inch wide white ribbon, and finally, 
a circle of l-inch wide navy blue rib- 
bon in the same way. Place these one 
on top of the other in the order given 
and fasten firmly. Glue over them a 
circle of white poster board cut one- 
half inch in diameter, or use a half- 
inch button covered with white ribbon 
and sewed in place. A small safety pin 
sewed on the back pins it to a suit or 
dress, Girls may prefer to fasten them 
in their hair with bobby pins. 

Have smartly dressed “French” 
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waiters serve refreshments at the 
tables. These may be your choice of 
any of the delicious French foods— 
croissants, chocolate eclairs, napoleons, 
or other French pastries, tiny cakes 
frosted in pastel colors with an edible 
blossom on each, or seven-layer cake. 
Serve these with demi-tasse coffee. 

Games will be played on the lawn in 
front of the tables, guests rising from 
the tables to take part in them, and 
returning to their places to watch. 

“Storming the Bastille” is a rough- 
and-tumble game, especially good for 
boys who need to let off steam, One 
team has inflated balloons tied in back 
to their belts. Members of the other 
team may be provided with “weapons” 
of rolled-up newspaper, fastened with 
cellophane tape, or they may use 
their hands only. At the signal the 
“Bourgeoisie” storm the Bastille and 
try to break the balloons on the backs 
of the “Gendarmes” before the timer 
calls “Two minutes!” Teams may 
change places then, and the “Bour- 
geoisie” become “Gendarmes” for an- 
other trial, 

The girls will enjoy an “Art Com- 
petition.” Set up two easels at a dis- 
tance of ten feet from the starting line. 
Captains draw lots to decide which 
team will draw the Eiffel Tower and 
which the Are de Triomphe. Teams of 
five girls each are provided with heavy 
black crayons. At the signal the first 
player on each team goes forward 
blindfold and makes one line on the 
paper. The next four players blind- 
folded in turn, must attempt to finish 
the picture by adding just one line at 
a time. Most recognizable picture wins. 








the church for people to come in and 
read. Mention places where the ma- 
terial can be bought or borrowed. One 
sure-fire idea is to select a chapter from 
a book owned by most people you 
know. You can give a list of related 
subjects, too, in case individuals get 
interested and have time to investigate 
the subject more thoroughly. Go to the 
library and use the card file to help 
make such a list. Then plan to have 
on hand at the meeting as many copies 
of the book or article under discussion 
as possible for those who didn’t read it. 

Reading it over together at the be- 
ginning of the meeting will refresh the 
memories of those who have read it and 
inform the others. Sometimes an idea 
stands out when seen in the printed 
word; other times it gains emphasis 
through being spoken. 

Since the author of the article you 
have chosen is not there in person, it 
will be up to the group to lead its own 
discussion, If you have planned the 
program, you will be expected to act 
as chairman of the meeting, and you 
will be responsible for getting things 
going. First you will want to “set the 
climate.” By your introductory words 
you can indicate whether the feeling of 
the meeting shall be formal or informal, 
restrictive or permissive, cold or warm, 
and by your comments during the proc- 
ess of the discussion, you will de- 
termine whether it will be evaluative 
or non-evaluative. 


Your biggest problem is to start the 
group talking. Perhaps they have never 
taken part in a discussion based on 
reading. Groups respond shyly until 
they discover how much freedom of ex- 
pression they are going to be allowed. 
When confronted with the unexpected, 
everyone hesitates to make the first 
move. Therefore, a few questions pre- 
pared in advance are a valuable tool 
to move the group forward, get people 
thinking, and bridge over the silence 
due to hesitation or unpreparedness, 
Suppose you have selected for dis- 
cussion the article, “Will We Lose God 
in Outer Space?” by C. S. Lewis, in the 
April, 1958, issue of CurisTIAN 
HERALD. Let us prepare one or two 
fact questions and a thought question 
to motivate the discussion. For in- 
stance: Fact Question No. 1: “The 
possibility of animal life on other 
planets disproves Christianity—true or 
false?” Ask for a show of hands as to 
how many agree with this statement. 
Fact Question No. 2: “It is possible 
that redemption may have come not 
only to man on earth, but to rational 
creatures on other planets.” Hands for 
true; and hands for false. Thought 
Question: “What should be our atti- 
tude toward peoples (if any) of other 
planets?” From here your meeting 
should be aroused sufficiently to con- 
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tinue of itself, Your job as chairman 
will be to prevent mere speculation 
from taking over, Referring back to 
the main article will help clarify and 
keep you all on the right track. 

Or, suppose you are going to dis- 
cuss, “Today It Could Be Your Daugh- 
ter,” by Dr, Goodrich C. Schauffler, 
from the January, 1958, issue of 
Ladies Home Journal. Here are some 
possible questions: Fact Question No. 
1: “The more realistic sex education 
boys and girls receive today makes for 
greater promiscuity—true or false?” 
Fact Question No. 2: “Our national 
pre-occupation with sex encourages 
young people to think more about it.” 
Thought Question: “How important is 
the example of parents and other adults 
in promoting wholesome attitudes to- 
ward sex; of love, consideration and 
loyalty?” Or, “Is the contempt so many 
boys show for feminine virtue today 
due to the fact that so many parents 
don’t seem to care what their daughters 
are doing?” 

Having explored these questions, the 
group quite naturally will move for- 
ward together to find some solutions. 
Through discussion you will clarify one 
another’s ideas and perhaps be jarred 
out of a mental rut. 

Be sure to have someone take notes 
throughout the meeting and be pre- 
pared to present a 5-minute summary 
at the end of the discussion. It’s so 
easy to lose the main thread or become 
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Unflavored gelatine 


Cold water 
Hot water 


Lemon juice 
Sugar 


binations: 


green olives 


pulp 
cherries 


or green cherries 


mayonnaise dressing. 


so involved with one idea that you 
don’t notice some of the others. As 
the significant things that have been 
said are outlined (a blackboard is a 
good place for this, so that all may see 
as well as hear it) everyone will have 
a sense of satisfaction about what has 
been achieved through this group ex- 


REMOVING STAINS FROM CHURCH LINENS 


ERE are first-aid treatments for 

the commonest stains you may 
meet with on church linens, Post this 
chart in the cupboard where church 
linens are kept. 

Ballpoint Ink: Use carbon tetrachlo- 
ride to remove the stains, Follow this 
by washing immediately with warm 
suds. 

Blood: Sponge or rub with cold 
water while fresh, or soak in cold water 
until stain is light brown. Then wash 
in warm suds and rinse. Never use hot 
water, as heat sets the stain. If it per- 
sists, soak briefly in a weak solution of 
household bleach and re-launder. 

Candle Wax: Scrape off excess wax. 
Place stained spot between white blot- 
ters and press with a hot iron. Then 
rub the spot with cold lard or turpen- 
tine and wash in warm suds. 

Chocolate or Cocoa: Wash in hot 
suds, Treat any remaining stain with 
a weak solution of household bleach or 
hydrogen peroxide and re-launder in 
hot suds. 

Coffee and Tea: Pour boiling water 
from a height of three or four feet 


through the stained fabric stretched - 


taut over a bowl. Stubborn spots may 
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be bleached with hydrogen peroxide, 
then wash thoroughly in hot suds. 

Fruits and Berries: Methods are the 
same for stains from cooked or fresh 
fruits. Dry stains are hard to remove, 
so try to get at them quickly. 

Sponge peach, pear, cherry, and 
plum stains with cool water and rub 


Canned or fresh fruit juice....... 
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Christian Herald Large Quantity Recipe 
MOLDED FRUIT SALADS (for 50) 


..+++++8 Tablespoons 
(2% ounces) 
cups 

cups 

cups 

cup 

cups 


and when mixture beings to congeal add one of the following fruit com- 


4 cups grapefruit; 4 cups canned pineapple pieces; 4 cups sliced stuffed 


4 cups grapefruit; 4 cups orange pieces; 4 cups banana i 
4 cups grapefruit; 4 cups orange pieces; 4 cups shred 
4 cups canned pineapple pieces; 4 cups raw carrots grated; 4-cups orange 


ed coconut 


4 cups raw apple pieces; 4 cups canned pears; 4 cups red or green 
4 cups peaches (cut small); 4 cups canned pineapple pieces; 4 cups red 


6 cups apricots and 6 cups bananas cut up 


Turn into individual molds that have been rinsed in cold water, or a 
flat pan. To serve, unmold on lettuce and serve with a whipped cream and 


—Courtesy Knox Gelatine Co. 
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perience. And your personal success as 
a program planner will have been es- 
tablished. 

Programs of this nature will be more 
helpful if continued for a series. Once 
people get into the swing of it and 
know what to expect, such meetings 
should really sparkle. 


lightly with glycerine. After a few 
hours, apply a few drops of vinegar, 
rinse this away after a minute or two, 
then launder the fabric as usual in 
warm suds. 

For other fruits, stretch the stained 
portion of. the fabric taut over a bowl 
and fasten with an elastic band or 
string, or place it in an embroidery 
hoop. Next, pour boiling water through 
the stain from a height. Then launder 
in suds as usual. 

Ice Cream: This leaves a mixed 
stain. Sponge the spot with cool or 
lukewarm water to remove sugar and 
protein. Then work in warm suds to 
remove grease. If chocolate or fruit 
stain remains, follow the directions 
given under chocolate or fruits and 
berries. 

Lipstick and Rouge: Soften with 
glycerine, then launder in hot suds. 

Milk or Cream: Sponge or soak with 
cool water, then wash in hot suds. 

Soft Drinks: These stains are usually 
colorless at first, but may turn brown 
if allowed to stand or if sudsed. There- 
fore, they should be removed at once 
by sponging with cool water or with a 
solution of equal parts of alcohol and 
water. Rub glycerine into the stain, let 
it stand half an hour, rinse with water 
and then launder in hot suds. 
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Tuesday, July I 
READ PSALM 37:3-6 


IN THE FIRST VERSE of the third 
chapter of Philippians Paul writes, “De- 
light yourselves in the Lord! It doesn’t 
bore me to repeat a piece of advice like 
this.” This is in the translation by J. B. 
Phillips. Let those words sink into our 
minds... .“It doesn’t bore me.” So many 
things do bore so many people. Their 
work bores them, doing the same thing 
over and over. Even their friends bore 
them. Sometimes their church bores them. 
They allow it to become a routine, me- 
chanical thing. 

It did not bore Paul to say a good word 
for the Lord or to do a good deed for 
Him. It ought not to bore us, It will not 
if we keep alive the recognition of God’s 
gifts to us. Freely we have received. If we 
remember that, it will not bore us to give. 


Help us, O God, to delight ourselves in 
the Lord, and to enter into the joy of 
serving Him. In Jesus’ name, Amen. 


Wednesday, July 2 
READ | JOHN 4:16-20 


That best portion of a good man’s life, 
the little, nameless, unremembered acts, 
of kindness and of love.—WorvswortH 


ONE SENTENCE in a play by James M. 
Barrie is worth remembering every day. 
“Little White Bird,” a young husband is 
waiting at the hospital for his child to be 
born. It is a long wait and he goes over 
his conduct in his mind and concludes he 
has not been kind enough to his wife. 
Then he says, “Let us make a new rule 
from tonight on—always be a little kinder 
than is necessary.” 


O God who art love and dost desire us 
to show love in our lives, help us all that 
we may always be a little kinder than 
necessary. In the name of our Lord and 
Saviour. Amen. 


Thursday. July 3 
READ MATTHEW 5:3-9 


A WOMAN of great Christian experience, 
Evelyn Underhill, has said, “Most church 
members spend their time conjugating the 
verbs, to want, to have, to do, and neg- 
lecting the verb, to be.” To be is a much 
greater verb than any of the others. The 
rich fool in Jesus’ parable put a lifetime 
of effort into conjugating the verb to have. 
He had great possessions. But inwardly 
his life was empty. He was not rich 
toward God. How are we doing with the 
verb to be in our lives? 
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by HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 


O God, who looketh not on the outward 
appearance, or outward possessions, but 
on the heart, help us to seek to be—to be 
Thy children and like to Thee in spirit. 
Amen. 


Friday, July 4 
READ DEUTERONOMY 28:1, PSALM 144:15 


Patriotism has deep roots in the instincts 
and affections. Love of country is the ex- 
pansion of filial love.—D. D. Fietp 


ON ARMISTICE Day November 10, 
1918, a large New York office dismissed 
all its employees, so that they might go 
out and celebrate with the crowds parad- 
ing the street. One girl remained behind. 
The head of the office said to her, “You 
can go out now.” She replied, “I will, 
later, Now I am praying.” 

If many more people had been praying 
for their country in the day of victory and 
the years following, there might have 
been no World War II. On this Fourth of 
July, let us pray for our country, that 
righteousness may exalt it, and that it may 
be a blessing to the world. 


Thou hast given us a great heritage, O 
God. Wilt Thou crown our good with 
brotherhood. In Jesus’ name, Amen. 


Saturday. July 5 
READ MATTHEW 16:24-26 


IT HAS OFTEN been pointed out that 
other religions in the Roman Empire dur- 
ing the first days of Christianity escaped 
the troubles and persecutions which the 
stubbornness of Christianity drew upon 
it. But about that, Edward Bevan writes 
in his little hook, Christianity, “Yes, but 
the shrines of Isis and Mithras are now 
covered with the dust of over a thousand 
years.” The Christians could have had an 
easy time if they had not stood firm for 
their faith. An “easy” religion is worth 
little. But when Christians take up their 
cross and follow their Master, that religion 
lives. 


Save us, O God, from preferring com- 
fort and ease to serving Thee faithfully. 
In Jesus’ name, Amen. 


Sunday. July 6 
READ II CORINTHIANS 4:11-15 


A FRENCHMAN who spoke many lan- 
guages was asked often which language 
he thought in and dreamed in. He said 
those questions did not mean anything, 
since we think and dream in pictures, The 
important question, he said, is “What lan- 
guage do you take notes in?” In other 


words, what language do you use when 
in a hurry about the details of life? What 
language do you use habitually, the lan- 
guage of love, the language of Christ, or 
the language of the world, that of self- 
seeking? 


Lord, speak to us that we may speak in 
living echoes of Thy tone. In the name of 
Jesus, Amen. 


Monday, July 7 
READ MARK 12:28-31 


IT WAS said of the grandfather of Emily 
Dickinson that “he believed like fury.” 
“Fury” seems a strange word to use of be- 
lief. But, after all, isn’t the word fitting? 
Jesus said, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy strength.” That sounds like a “furious” 
belief in God, does it not? It is belief with 
all that one has and is. Our faith in God 
should not be held languidly, or casually, 
or lazily, as though it does not make much 
difference. It makes a world of difference, 
and we should “believe like fury.” 


Help us, O God, that we may give our 
faith to Thee without reservation, and 
that whatever our hands find to do for 
Thee and with Thee, we may do it with 
all our might. Amen. 


Tuesday. July 8 
READ I CORINTHIANS 10:13 


IN A TRIBUTE to another poet, Mat- 
thew Arnold wrote, “From the contagion 
of the world’s slow stain, he is secure.” 
Isn’t that the perfect description of the 
way in which evil usually overtakes us, 
“the world’s slow stain”? We do not, as a 
rule, go down before some dramatic temp- 
tation with a sudden crash, Evil comes as 
a “slow stain.” It may even not be no- 
ticed. There is a gradual lowering of our 
standards; evil does not shock us so much; 
we get used to it. The slow stain is at 
work. “Keep thy heart with all diligence.” 
(Proverbs 4:23) 


We thank Thee, O God, for the assur- 
ance that Thou wilt guide us with Thine 
eye. Help us to be in the world as fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Wednesday. July 9 
READ ROMANS 12:1, 2 


THERE IS an old lie which says that 
might makes right. We do not hear so 
much about that falsehood, but there is 
abroad among us the belief that what a 
great many people believe must be right. 
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Conformity is made the equivalent of 
right. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. We need in our day strength to 
stand against the popularity of evil. Paul 
wrote, “Be not conformed to this world.” 
(Romans 12:2) Remember that no mat- 
ter how great a majority there is against 
a Christian way of life, “one with God is 
a majority.” 


O God, we are grateful for Thy interest 
and help in all that concerns us. Give us 
of Thy strength that we may stand firm. 
Amen. 


Thursday. July 10 
READ PROVERBS 22:3 


HAVE YOU ever heard of the “D.E.W.” 
line? It has nothing to do with moisture 
that settles on the ground in the early 
morning. The initials “DEW” stand for 
Distant Early Warning. They are the 
farthest north of three radar fences, which 
span great cities in the United States and 
the North Pole, to give warning of ap- 
proaching planes. 

There ought to be some things parallel 
to that for warning of approaching evil in 
personal life. There is such a warning sys- 
tem. Jesus taught us to pray, “Deliver us 
from evil.” We can be warned by testing 
every possible action by the spirit of 
Christ. 


Help us to watch and pray that we 
enter not into temptation. For Jesus’ sake, 
Amen. 


Friday. July I! 
READ I CORINTHIANS 9:24-27 


A CARTOON a few months ago showed 
a pathetic gentleman at the optician’s to 
be fitted for glasses. He says, “Id like to 
see things a little less clearly, please.” We 
smile at that, but it has a real point that 
all of us can feel in these troubled days. 
There are times when we feel that we 
would like to see some of the evils of the 
world and threats to the world “a little 
less clearly, please.” But as Christians it 
is our duty to see the evils of the world 
clearly. We should use our eyes to detect 
the opposition to God’s will in the world, 
so that we shall be able to be fellow 
workers with Him, to overcome evil with 


God. 


Anoint our eyes, O God, that we may 
be clearsighted fighters for Thee and may 
not beat the air. Amen. 


Saturday. July 12 
READ REVELATION 21:5-7 


A RECENT book, popular among the 
many collectors of antique furniture, 
glassware and jewelry, is entitled, How To 
Restore Antiques. Evidently, the restora- 
tion of antique furniture, particularly, is 
quite an art. 

There are “antiques” in the life of the 
spirit. There are precious possessions in 
the religious life, things which have come 
down from God’s revelation in the Scrip- 
tures and in the experience of people. 
Among the precious legacies from olden 
times are trust, the sense of God’s pres- 
ence, the assurance of His forgiveness, 
fellowship with Him in worship and serv- 
ice. These need to be continually restored. 
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More Mothers depend on Fletcher's Castoria 
than any other laxative 


to correct constipation 
in children of all ages 





WHEN A LAXATIVE IS NEEDED to correct listlessness, tan- 
trums, loss of appetite due to temporary constipation .. . 


DO AS MOST MOTHERS DO for prompt, pleasant, natural- 
like relief without the griping and diarrhea harsh adult 
laxatives may bring... . 

GIVE GENTLE FLETCHER’S CASTORIA—the only nationally- 
recognized laxative specially made for children’s special 
needs. 


aa CASTORIA 


Chas. H. Fletcher—The Original and Genuine 


_ONLY A CHILD'S LAXATIVE FULFILLS A CHILD'S NEEDS 
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4 THE FUTURE “i 
OF THE CHURCH 


depends on the abilities 

of its leaders of tomorrow 

EASTERN serves the Church by training 

young people who have consecrated their 

lives to giving “the whole gospel to the whole 

world.” Does your Christian tithe include 
Eastern? 


The EASTERN BAPTIST 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


City Line and Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
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DO YOU 
HAVE 
$300, 
$500 or 
$1,000? 










This will interest YOU... 


Our field representatives meet Christian 
men and women quite frequently who 
are looking for places to invest their 
money. Most of them need a return on 
their savings. 

Some are considering investments in 
stocks. But, because of their limited 
knowledge of stocks and bonds, they are 
reluctant to buy. Others hesitate because 
of market fluctuations, uncertainty of 
dividends, etc. 

And some tell us of disappointing ex- 
periences on their investments. 


* * * 


Without exception, a// are looking for 
security ...a guarantee that they will 
be assured of a generous income. Some- 
thing they can count on as Jong as they 
live... in good times or bad . . . regard- 
less of whether the stock market is up 
or down. 

But they're interested in something 
else, too. 

oe a 

You should see their faces light up... 
when we tell them about the DOUBLE 
DIVIDENDS provided by Moody Annui- 
ties. When we tell them that Moody 
Annuities assure them of a generous, 


| 





guaranteed income as long as they live (up | 


to 814° depending on their age) 
plus a share in the Lord’s work . 
they’re overjoyed! 

And when we tell them that every 
annuity is backed by all the resources 
of Moody Bible Institute, and that MBI 
has never missed a single payment in 
almost 50 years .. . they are convinced 
that it’s the plan for them! 

WOULD YOU LIKE TO 


RECEIVE DOUBLE DIVIDENDS 
ON YOUR MONEY? 


We'll be happy to send you the FREE book- , 
let, DOUBLE DIVIDENDS, which explains the | 


Moody Annuity Plan in detail. 
Contains a chart showing income 
rates for all ages, explains tax bene- 
fits and tells you all about the 


share. 
CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


ee Se ee 


Dept. H-58-31-8 ! 








Write: Carl J. Frizen, I 
Stewardship Department 1 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE ' 
| 820 N. LaSalle Street + Chicago 10, Illinois | 
1 © Please send me, without obligation, Double 1 
| Dividends, story of Moody Annuity Plan. 1 
1 © Please send folder, Where There’s a Will, 1 
{ relating to stewardship. ; 
4 
; Name Age ! 
' Address i 
; City Zone___- State | 
: 
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many ministries of Moody Bible | 
Institute in which you'll have a 


They must be brought freshly to mind, 
and put into practice. 


May we, O God, be restored by the re- 
newing of our minds, and may Thy great 
gifts be made new. In Jesus’ name, Amen. 


Sunday, July 13 
READ GALATIANS 6:8-10 


THE LEADER of the mountain climbing 
expedition which conquered Mt. Everest 
was speaking about some difficulties of 
the climb. He stressed the importance of 
“training the will so that it can drive the 
body after the ‘high altitude lethargy’ 
sets in.” 

Tuck the phrase away in your mind, 
“high altitude lethargy.” Evidently, when 
climbers get up at a high altitude, weari- 
ness and sleepiness set in. Also in personal 
life there can be a “high altitude leth- 
argy.” Weariness may set in when we 
reach a high level of religious living. We 
need the power of God, daily renewed, 
to sustain it. 


Will Thou fortify us with Thy presence, 
O God, that we may not be weary in well 
doing, but may walk and not faint. In 
Jesus’ name, Amen. 


Monday, July 14 
READ PSALM 69:20 


J. B. PRIESTLEY made a true observation 
about our times in one of his novels. He 
said, “One thing the matter with our mod- 
ern world is that too many people are 
leading lonely lives.” He added that 
though they are living in cities and large 
towns and are constantly moving among 
crowds, yet they are desperately lonely. 
As Christians it is one of our responsibil- 
ities as well as privileges to befriend peo- 
ple constantly. This truth was put into an 
old gospel song. There must be many who 
still remember it, “There are lonely hearts 
to cherish, while the days are going by.” 
Are there lonely folk to whom you could 
give heartening friendship? 


O God, who settest the solitary in fam- 
ilies, we pray for Thy comfort to those 
who lead lonely lives. May we be Thy 
messengers of friendship. Amen. 


Tuesday, July 15 
READ ISAIAH 40:29-31 


THIS MEDITATION is particularly ad- 
dressed to all the “old folks”’—over 21! 

There is a fine ideal to strive for in the 
description given by Theodore Roosevelt 
of Senator Thomas H. Benton of Missouri. 
He said Mr. Benton at the age of 76 had 
“reached a level of moral grandeur that 
he had never touched before, and few in- 
deed are the politicians who reach old age 
and disappear from view still rising.” A 
great picture—to reach old age and “dis- 
appear from view still rising.” Never quit! 
Keep on rising! 


Grant, O God, that with Thy continu- 
ing grace, we may go from strength to 
strength, better servants of Thine year by 
year. In Jesus’ name, Amen. 


Wednesday, July 16 
READ II TIMOTHY 2:15, 16 
A NOTABLE Italian pianist, Gioconda 





de Vito, gave her energy and toil unre- 
mittingly to mastering great music. She 
was hard to please about her own per- 
formances. She worked on a Brahms con- 
certo for 11 years before she decided it 
was ready for the public. If a piece of 
music is worth studying for 11 years to 
master, is not the Bible worth the study 
of a lifetime? It has a high reward, to 
know the fullness of God’s revelation of 
Himself and to find the renewing of our 
minds by God’s grace. 


A glory lights the sacred page, O God; 
may Thy glory in the face of Jesus Christ 
enlighten our minds and lives. In Jesus’ 
name, Amen. 


Thursday, July 17 
READ GALATIANS 6:9, 10 


TWO OF THE great words in the Bible 
and in human life, are “however” and 
“nevertheless.” They come frequently 
after the difficulties of a situation are enu- 
merated. “Nevertheless” means that I go 
on. Things are difficult, “However,” I will 
not quit. Here is an entry in John Wesley’s 
journal for January 1, 1790, when he was 
90 years old: “I am now an old man, de- . 
cayed from head to foot. My eyes are 
dim; my right hand shakes much... I 
have a lingering fever almost every day 
. . . However, I can preach and write 
still.” What a magnificent spirit! 


Help us, O God, to carry on Thy work 
and Thy will for us, in every condition. 
Give us a spirit like that of Jesus, in 
Whose name we pray. Amen. 


Friday, July 18 
READ PSALM 4:4-8 


ONE OF THE greatest physicians of our 
century, Sir William Osler, once gave 
some good advice on how to end the day. 
He wrote, “At night, as I lay aside my 
clothes, I undress my soul, too, and lay 
aside its sin. In the presence of God I lie 
down to rest, and to awaken a free man, 
with a new life.” A wonderful way to end 
the day. Dr. Osler’s suggestion echoes the 
words of the hymn, “Now the Day Is 
Over,” thus—“When the morning wakens, 
then may I arise pure and fresh and sin- 
less, in Thy holy eyes.” 


We commit ourselves to Thee and to 
the doing of Thy will, every evening and 
morning. Amen. 


Saturday, July 19 
READ JAMES 1:2-5 


Let patience grow in your garden—HeEy- 
woop 


THERE IS an amusing and fantastic epi- 
sode in a novel about Don Camillo, a 
character who has charmed a large num- 
ber of readers. Camillo is an Italian priest 
who has many trials and conflicts with 
some people in his village. His patience 
often wears thin. One day, he utters a 
sigh, while in the empty church. “Lord,” 
he asks, “who can understand these peo- 
ple?” To his great surprise, a statue of the 
crucified Christ answers, “I can.” That is 
only a fantasy, of course. But it does point 
to a truth, that Christ does know and un- 
derstand us. Also, we should try, instead 
of exploding at people and losing pa- 
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tience, to understand them, and to show 
love to them. 


The Lord direct our hearts into the pa- 
tience of Christ. Amen. 


Sunday, July 20 
READ PHILIPPIANS 3:10 


THERE IS a tendency in our days to re- 
verse the prayer of the Pharisee in Jesus’ 
parable of the Pharisee and the publican. 
The Pharisee thanked the Lord that he 
was “not as other men.” We tend, as some 
one has said, to thank the Lord that we 
are as other men, In these days when so 
many forces are at work to compel con- 
formity to the ways of the majority, we 
are tempted to try to be “regular fellows,” 
just like everyone else. 
That is not the kind of follower Jesus 
wants. He asks for undivided allegiance 
to him, no matter how different from the 
ways of the world. 


May we give constant ear to Thy call, 
O God, which bids us to seek first the 
Kingdom of God, Amen. 


Monday, July 21 
READ I TIMOTHY 4:13, 15 


I would not change my early and invin- 
cible love of reading for all the wealth of 
India.—EpMUND GIBBON 


ONE OF THE universities not long ago 
made a survey of the reading habits of 
the American public. They decided that 
48 per cent of all American adults did not 
read even one book a year. We are ap- 
palled. Surely that has a bearing on many 
things. That fact also raises a question: 
do we get as much enlightenment for the 
mind and quickening of spirit as we ought 
to get, and could get? Included in this 
reading which might be done is the Bible. 


May we not, O God, be as those who 
have eyes but see not. May we take food 
for the mind and heart that we may be 
well equipped servants of Thine. Amen. 


Tuesday, July 22 
READ MATTHEW 25:24-28 


AN ELDERLY man once brought to 
Rossetti, the poet and painter, some 
sketches he had made. Rossetti looked at 
them sorrowfully and said the drawings 
were worthless, Then the old man laid be- 
fore him some sketches done by a student. 
Rossetti was enthusiastic and said the stu- 
dent should be encouraged. The old man 
was moved to tears. He said, “I was that 
student!” He had had power, but he had 
allowed it to be wasted. There are many 
kinds of power. We are all stewards of 
God’s gifts to us. We must save them from 
being wasted. 

We thank Thee, O God, for all the 
many gifts which Thou hast lent to us. 


May we dedicate all our powers to the 
highest use. In Jesus’ name, Amen, 


Wednesday, July 23 

READ ROMANS 15:1-3 
WHEN SIR PHILLIP SIDNEY, one of 
the noblest men of the age of Queen Eliz- 
abeth I, was 12 years old, someone asked 


him what he was going to do. He replied, 
“If there are any good wars, I will go to 
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$1.25 A 
whe GREETING CARDS 


For Finding Our “Byried” Ad In 


Can you find a hidden treasure? On another . 
page of this magazine we ‘‘buried”’ a small ; 
**Treasure Hunt” ad. Find it and we’ll give 
our beautiful new $1.25 Assortment of 
21 greeting cards absolutely FREE! 
And that’s only the beginning! 


Your Opportunity To Make « 


$50°° to $250°° EXTRA! + 
Besides giving you FREE Cards, we will also *) 
show you how to easily make as much as $50 
to $250 Extra Money with STUART Christ- :% 
mas and All-Occasion Cards and Gift Items. =. 
To start you earning at once, we’llinclude *,; 
gorgeous Christmas Card samples with your .2*° 
FREE Assortment. When they arrive, you’ll » 
see why just showing them tofewfriendsislots +; 
: more fun and leads you toa treasure of money. 


Hurry! Get Your Free Box Today! BXTVie. Ui sa 84 144 ae 


Look for our little‘“Treasure Hunt” ad now. 
You can recognize it by ourname in it. Clip I Sea waa — 
it and mail it in with this coupon. Send no LE eine me - . c ts nian 

’ ” ne is your small ‘Treas’ t’’ ad. tit! 
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NEW 1958 
ALL-OCCASION 
ENSEMBLE 


21 new birthday 
and other cards. 
Like 3 different 
assortmentsin 
one. Sells for $1.25. 
Yours FREE, for 
finding our ‘‘Trea- 
sure Hunt” ad! 
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New York's largest and most conveniently located 
skyscraper hotel. 2500 outside rooms, all with bath 
and free radio. 100% television available. Meditation 
Chapel open to all faiths. Direct tunnel connection to 
Pennsylvania Station. Facilities from 100 to 1,200 for 
banquets, special functions and private meetings. 


THREE POPULAR RESTAURANTS 
Lamp Post Corner Golden Thread Cafe The Coffee House 


Singles Doubles Suites 
from $7 from $11 from $23 
JOSEPH MASSAGLIA JR., CHARLES W. COLE. 
President Gen. Mgr. 
















ACROSS THE U.S.A. and in HAWAII 
SANTA MONICA, CALIF. Hotel Miramar WASHINGTON, D.C. Hotel Raleigh 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. Hote! Sainte Claire HARTFORD, CONN. Hotel Bond 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. Hotel Wilton CINCINNATI, O. Hotel Sinton 
GALLUP, N.M. Hotel El Rancho PITTSBURGH, PA. Hotel Sherwyn 
‘ALBUQUERQUE, Hotel Franciscan DENVER, COLO. Hotel Park Lane 
HONOLULU Hotel Waikiki Biltmore NEW YORK CITY Hotel New Yorker 


World famed hotels—Teletype service—Television 
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Hymns For Praise and Service 
and make this test... 


I. Look in the index for your congre- 
gation’s favorite hymns. Accord- 
ing to a Christian Herald survey 
every one of the country’s 25 fa- 
vorite hymns are found in Hymns 

For Praise and Service. You'll find 

your favorites, too. 

Examine the luxurious textured 

cover with 24 karat title . . . the big 

easy-to-read type and music... 
the quality paper for extra years’ 
use. 

III. Look for the 25 short choruses for 
youth meetings. See the scripture 
readings and other extras included 
in this finest and most complete 
hymnal. 

IV. Compare the low $] 30 
money-saving price. in quantity, 


II 


Se 


105 Ninth St. Winona Lake, Indiana 
Send Coupon For Free Examination Copy 
Hymns For Praise and Service 
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(Name of Church) 
(Song Books Now Used) 


(Date New Hymnals Will Probably Be Needed) 
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them.” We know that there are no good 
wars in the sense in which young Phillip 
Sidney used the words. A war with to- 
day’s weapons can ruin the earth. The 
“good wars” worth going to are those 
fought for the blessing of humanity 
against evil of all sorts, the wars against 
disease, ignorance, irreligion. Go to those 
“wars”! 


May we be followers of our Master, 
Christ, and strive to bring deliverance to 
all who are afflicted and to carry the good 
news of the Gospel. Amen. 


Tharsday, July 24 
READ HEBREWS 13:6-8 


A NEWSPAPER editor gave this advice 
to the foreign correspondents of his pa- 
per: “Relate yesterday’s facts to today’s 
events to produce tomorrow’s meaning.” 
A good motto for an interpreter of the 
news. And a good motto for living! We 
may all follow it—in this fashion. Relate 
yesterday’s facts, God’s revelation of Him- 
self, supremely in the life and teaching, 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, to 
today’s needs in our own life and that of 
the world, to produce the meaning of sal- 
vation for tomorrow. 


Give us a remembrance of Thy past 
acts, O God, that we may bring the mes- 
sage of Thy love into the world. Amen. 


Friday, July 25 
READ ACTS 3:1-7, 4:22 


FOLLOWING THE story of the healing 
of the lame man at the gate of the temple, 
it is recorded that “the man was above 
forty years old, on whom this miracle was 
shewed.” Surely there is a valid sugges- 
tiveness in this fact, a picture of God’s 
grace to those in middle life. God does 
shew “miracles” to people above 40 years 
of age. In the middle years people do 
need God’s grace for there are besetting 
dangers, the danger of forgetting the early 
dedication of life to God, the danger of 
increasing tasks and increasing wealth, 
causing a slackness of religious life. For 
all these real needs, His grace is sufficient 
for us, if we will ask. 


Save us, O God, from every distraction 
that wasteth at noonday. In Jesus’ name. 


Saturday, July 26 
READ ACTS 9:1-6 


ON THE parkways and turnpikes of the 
whole country the sign “No U Turn” is 
very frequently seen. Of course, it is a 
good thing to forbid “U turns” for they 
would badly slow up traffic and cause 
accidents. But in life, a “U turn” is often 
the best thing in the world. For it means 
a “right about face,” a turning around 
from the way one is going, and going the 
other way. In the Christian life, a vital part 
of repentance is turning around. Paul 
made a “U turn” on the Damascus Road. 
Is there any part of our life about which 
we should make a right about face? 


In every part of our life, O God, may 
we cease to do evil and learn to do good. 
In Jesus’ name, Amen, 

Sunday, July 27 
READ I THESSALONIANS 5:16-20 





Pray for my soul. More things are wrought 
by prayer than this world dreams of. 
Wherefore let thy voice rise like a foun- 
tain for me night and day. For so the 
whole round world is every way bound 
by gold chains about the feet of God. 
—TENNYSON 


WHEN Jackie Robinson, the baseball 
player, was playing for Brooklyn in his 
first World Series, his mother wrote that 
she was praying for him. He is reported 
to have sent word back that it was not 
enough just to pray for him, she should 
pray for the whole team! True! We should 
not be satisfied just to pray for ourselves, 
our family, our church. Let your interces- 
sion rise to God for the whole team—for 
all the families, all the churches, all the 
nations. 


We thank Thee, O God, for Thy great 
invitation to pray without ceasing. Save us 
from selfish prayers of every sort. In His 
blessed name we pray, even Jesus Christ, 
Amen, 


Monday, July 28 
READ LUKE 19:42, ISAIAH 2:4 


A BILLBOARD advertisement in a large : 
city bore these words, “Charter a bus and 
keep your party together.” It is good ad- 
vice for a picnic. It is good advice for a 
world of nations. The peace of the world 
depends on “keeping the party” of the 
various nations of the world together. 
That is our prayer for the United Nations 
that it may, in the Providence of God, be- 
come the agency for keeping nations to- 
gether and establishing a world of law 
instead of a world of violence. To that 
end we should seek God’s blessing and 
direction in the work of peace. As some- 
one has said, “we will either be the best 
generation or the last.” 


Grant thy blessing and strength, O God, 
to all who are working to establish a 
linked and steadfast guard on peace. In 
the name of the Prince of Peace, Amen. 


Tuesday. July 29 
READ LUKE 6:41-43 


NEAR THE entrance to an art gallery in 
London, there used to be a wastebasket. 
A visitor once asked the guard at the en- 
trance what the basket was for. He an- 
swered with a smile, “That is where the 
students drop their conceit when they go 
out.” He had noticed over the years many 
students enter the gallery and then see 
some really great paintings, and the sight 
of such truly fine work took away their 
conceit over their own work. So the sight 
of Jesus takes away our self-satisfaction 
over our imagined excellences, and only 
one prayer rises to our lips, “God be mer- 
ciful to me, a sinner.” 


Help us, O God, to see the vision of 
Christ so clearly, that we may see our 
failings in the light of His goodness and 
be moved to repentance. Amen. 


Wednesday, July 30 

READ COLOSSIANS 1:10-18 
IT HAS BEEN observed, with truth con- 
cerning the financial fortunes of some 
families, that it takes often just four gen- 
erations to dissipate a fortune, The 
fortune is accumulated by the first gener- 
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ation, enjoyed by the second, dissipated 
by the third, and lost by the fourth. There 
is sometimes the same sad story concern- 
ing Christian faith and devotion in a fam- 
ily. It is experienced and possessed by the 
first generation, carelessly enjoyed by the 
second, treated with indifference in the 
third and lost by the fourth. Sometimes 
the heritage of Christian faith and char- 
acter is lost by the second generation. 


Help us, O God, to guard the precious 
inheritance of Christian faith, and not 
to lose it by careless and indifferent liv- 
ing. In Jesus’ name, Amen. 


Thursday, July 31 

READ PROVERBS 6:10, 11, MARK 13:35, 36 
WE HEAR much about the evils of 
“isms,” such as Communism and Fascism. 
We ought to remember that one of the 
evil “isms” in our world is somnambulism, 
that is, sleep walking. It is an evil thing 
for us to go about our world and neigh- 
borhood, walking in our sleep, seeming to 
be wide awake, but really not. We can be 
sound asleep to all the dangers that 
threaten the youth of our town, asleep to 
the needs of the church in ministering to 
the needs of all people, asleep to the needs 
° of sustaining forces seeking to establish 
an enduring peace. 

Wilt Thou waken our spirits day by 
day, O God, that we may be alert to the 
dangers that threaten Thy people near 
and far. For Jesus’ sake, Amen. 


NICKY 
(Continued from page 26) 


highlighted with flashing edges of gold. 

“It’s nice!” Nicky turned the totem 
pole around in his hand; his eyes and 
his fingers tracing the characteristic 
Indian markings. 

“Is that what we're going to make?” 

“Let’s go!” 

Everyone trooped out to Hobby 
House with great gaiety and appropri- 
ate war whoops. 

= a a 
Ir pip Oscar's heart good to watch the 
boys exercising their talents, each in 
his own way . . .:while he explained 
a bit of Indian lore. 

“Every tribe had a different totem 
pole, It was the Indian’s own way of 
trying to set up different cities and 
towns. The wings stood for the spirit 


“I'm having trouble putting on my 
wing, Mr. Oscar.” 

“Tll hold it steady for you so you 
can fasten it, Nicky. If you'll notice 
the back of my totem pole, you'll find 
I had trouble putting on the wing, too. 
You see, you can’t always get things 
just right the first time.” 

“Why don’t we have totem poles to- 
day, Mr. Oscar—and thank you for 
helping.” 

“The United States has something 
better than that—the best laws the 
world has ever had which say that 

(Continued on page 43) 
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“..now that | need a friend” 


writes lonely Annuitant 
Read her letter— 


“My own generation with the exception of my 
sister-in-law have all gone on before me. She 
shares an Annuity with me and bids fair to 
outlive me and succeed me as one of your 
annuitants. I am thankful to have my Annuity to 
trust in now that I need a friend. Many thanks 
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friends how much $1 will buy in Cardinal Card Assort- 21-Card Christmas 
ments and Gift Items. You’ll see you make many exira ASSORTMENTS 
dollars by selling more at the magic $1 price. Religious 
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By Amos John Traver 


Based on International Sunday School Lessons; International Bible Lessons for Christian 
Teaching: © Division of Christian Education, National Council of Churches of Christ in U.S.A. 


@ July 6 
The Justice and Mercy of God 


DEUTERONOMY 10:12-15, 17-22; 11:1 
ROMANS 5:6-11; PSALM 103:17 


This new series of lessons begins with 
very practical subjects. Reconciliation to 
God is our individual problem, solved for 
us, by faith, in the Gospel. But we cannot 
live in a vacuum. We must live with our 
neighbors. 

Reconciliation with God demands rec- 
onciliation with our neighbors. Here we 
not only need to know how to get along 
with others, we need the will to be good 
neighbors. We need to see what being a 
child of God meant in the social setting 
of the Bible; then we must see what it 
means in the complex society of today. 

To work out His purpose in the world, 
God chose a people. It was a high privilege 
to be a child of Abraham with covenant 
relations to God. It was also a grave temp- 
tation to pride. Chosen people are tempted 
to think themselves so special, so worthy, 
that they despise the unchosen. A God 
who is close to His people is thought of 
as not so close to other people. 

It was essentially a faith relationship, 
not a race relationship, that bound the 
Hebrews to their God. “God so loved the 
world” was just as true in Old Testament 
times as in the New. It is true because it 
is the very nature of God. Concern for 
mercy and justice for all is an essential 
mark of God’s children. 

We speak of the justice and mercy of 
God sometimes as though they were two 
different qualities. We think of Him as 
being just at one time and merciful at 
another. Fatherly love always reveals it- 
self in justice. As Christians we cannot be 
just today and merciful tomorrow. No 
action can be justified unless it is merciful, 
or loving unless it is right. 


@ July 13 
Social Justice and the Gospel 
MATTHEW 5:17-20, 46-48; 7:12; 23:23-26 


The Golden Rule has been so named 
since the eighteenth century and perhaps 
before that. Jesus gave it as a “summary 
and climax” of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Luke placed it between Jesus’ statements 
on non-resistance and generosity. Jesus 
changed the traditional negative to a pos- 
itive. The great Rabbi Hillel said, “What 
is hateful to you, do not do to your 
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neighbor; this is the whole Torah (law), 
all the rest is interpretation.” 

Similar sayings are found in this nega- 
tive form in Chinese and Hindu writings, 
and in both forms in Greek philosophy 
and even in Moslem tradition. It may be 
accepted as a good, practical guide for 
being a good neighbor. A little boy 
described the Golden Rule as “Kinda like 
safety first and honesty is the best policy.” 

Jesus gave the rule new meaning. To 
discover it we need the entire Gospel. 
God’s Fatherhood enters the picture. He 
has a stake in our relationship to others. 
We must want to be treated as His re- 
deemed children before we have any 
Christian pattern for the treatment of our 
neighbors. We cannot be winsome for 
Christ and coldly just toward people. God 
knows the world will never be evangelized 
by those who go about with chips on 
their shoulders, insisting on their rights. 
For a sincere Christian, the Golden Rule 
is the best guide. 


@ July 20 
Justice Begins at Home 


EPHESIANS 5:21-31; 6:1-4; 
1 TIMOTHY 5:8; PHILIPPIANS 2:4 


Fritz von Uhde, a German artist, paint- 
ed a most thought-provoking picture 
titled “Christ, the Welcome Guest.” The 
setting is humble, a peasant kitchen with 
a table set for a meal. Christ has just en- 
tered as a neighbor might drop in for sup- 
per. The workman father of the family is 
bowing graciously before Him and point- 
ing to a chair at the table. Mother is plac- 





ing a large dish of gruel on the table, her 
face toward Christ in sincere welcome. 
Four children are about the room, and 
grandparents too. The center of attention 
for all is Christ. In every line the artist has 
drawn pleasure in the arrival of the un- 
expected guest, Christ. 

We have symbolized the presence of 
Christ in our churches with every decora- 
tive art. Have we done as well in our 
Christian homes? In the realized presence 
of Christ would we dare to raise our voices 
in angry disputes? Would we let pride and 
self-will rule our relations with the rest 
of the family? The break-down of family 
life is our greatest social problem today. 
A Christian cannot find a better motto 
for his family relationship than “Each for 
the other and all of us for Christ.” 


@ July 27 
Justice in Community Life 
LEVITICUS 19:15-18; JAMES 2:1-9; 
ROMANS 13:8-10 

American education is now under fire, 
and the late John Dewey of Columbia 
University, considered the father of our 
modern educational system, has been 
made the scapegoat, He insisted that the 
old methods of material-centered educa- 
tion should give way to pupil-centered 
education. He taught that the main pur- 
pose of education was to adjust the in- 
dividual to his social environment. Dewey 
did a great service in pointing out the 
weakness of transmissive methods, by 
which the teacher merely passed on to his 
pupils traditional ideas. But many who 
followed him were carried away with the 
adjustment idea and lost sight of the need 
for educational disciplines. 

Right relations with our neighbors are 
essential. Our Scripture lesson comes from 
books written hundreds of years apart. The 
problem had not changed. And it still 
hasn’t in our century, John Dewey did not 
have a Christian approach to his solution 
of the problem. Paul added to James and 
Leviticus the word, love. 

Love insists that every child born: has a 
right to opportunity, to freedom, to edu- 
cation, to protection of physical and moral 
health. Love looks across the fence at his 
neighbor and sees a brother for whom 
Christ died. Love shows no partiality, 
plays no favorites. Love warns when it 
must, encourages when it can. Love keys 
life to giving, not getting, to serving, not 
being served, to the cross, not the crown. 


SOMETHING FROM YESTERDAY 
(Continued from page 28) 


seemed so old to me, as a boy, but who 
was so kind. I know now that she was 
like all grandmothers and loved her 
grandchildren dearly. 

I have grandchildren of my own 
now, and I wonder whether I can leave 
anything to them of the affection of 
one who has gone. 

When our little grandchildren come 
to visit us this summer, I shall take 
them out to the flowering almond 
bushes and tell them the story of my 
grandmother and her hardships in the 
early days. I shall tell them how she 
left her home, as they will probably do, 


but that she took something with her 
that always reminded her of loved ones 
left behind. I shall tell them that they, 
too, must carry something which will 
help them to keep alive the memories 
of childhood. It may puzzle them a bit, 
for they are young, but I think that I 
can make them understand. 

How much sentiment means to all 
of us! A visit to the old church, the old 
school, the old college, the old home! 
To any loved spot! There may be those 
to whom sentiment means little. I do 
not know them, and if I did, I could 
feel only sorrow for them. THE END 
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NICKY 
(Continued from page 41) 


everyone is equal and free to do, say, 
and act as he pleases as long as it 
doesn’t hurt anyone else. 

“Besides that—everyone in the 
United States is free to go to the church 
of his own choice. And because Jesus 
teaches us to love our neighbors and 
to do to others as you would like others 
to do to you, it’s important for us to 
help other people to be happy.” 

Oscar watched Nicky scratch his in- 
itials on the bottom of his totem pole. 
Nicky looked up at him. “But, Mr. 
Oscar, well, you're the only one who 
really likes me.” 

“Is that what you’ve learned here 
at Mont Lawn? Is that what Mr. Mott 
has told you?” 

Nicky squirmed a little. “Well, Mr. 
Mott says that all us campers at Mont 
Lawn are here because lots and lots of 
people care about us.” 

“Sure, said Oscar, “That’s why you 
had this nice vacation. Somebody sent 
money so you could come. And re- 
member the names listed above your 
beds and on the plaque hanging above 
the fireplace in the new Playhouse and 
in the dining hall, Fort Plenty? All 
around, in every building at Mont 
Lawn, are the names of people who 
love you.” 


happy teacher ry 


“Oh sure, teaching in Sunday School keeps me busy... 
busier than I like to be sometimes .. . but there’s no 


Nicky worked on a sharp edge of his 
totem pole with a scrap of sandpaper 
and listened. 

“You see, Nicky, the people who 
give you trouble don’t really count too 
much, after a while. I know because 
when I was ten I was living right in 
your neighborhood! Just a few blocks 
from where you live now.” 

“You? You used to live right near 
where I do, Mr. Oscar?” Nicky and the 
others were surprised. “We thought 
you were some rich kid.” 

“When I was ten I came to Mont 
Lawn just like you—because I was 
especially chosen. I decided if people 
cared that much about me, maybe I 
could really be somebody in the world 
and do something for somebody. You 
can, too, now that you know lots of 
people are pulling for you.” 

Oscar smiled as he remembered how 
much Mont Lawn had done for him 
at the age of 10. Somehow, every time 
since he’d had moments of doubt and 
fear, he’d thought of Mont Lawn and 
all the other good things and good 
people in his life. He doubted he ever 
would have hoped to go to college, if 
he had never been encouraged. 

“Can I come back to Mont Lawn 
some time?” Nicky was asking. 

Oscar gentled his voice, “You'll find 
that you never really leave Mont 
Lawn.” 


greater joy than doing the things I know the Lord wants 
me to do. Teaching and studying God’s Word not only 
puts me into full-time Christian service, but makes me 

a better mother as well. I’ve found Scripture Press 
Sunday School lessons so practical . . . so easy to teach 


... 80 full of the helpful hints that a busy mother needs.” 


busy mother 
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“When I grow up, I'm going to be a 
counselor.” 

Oscar grinned. “Swell!” 

The next evening when the first 
group of campers had left Mont Lawn; 
the counselors, together with Mr. Mott, 
were grouped about the fireplace plan- 
ning the next two-week schedule. 

“How do you like counseling, 


Oscar?” inquired Mr. Mott. ; 


“It’s great.” 

“You were good for Nicky. I was a 
little worried about him.” 

“Well, I just told him to remember 
what you are always saying, Mr. Mott.” 

“And what's that?” 

“Thank the Lord there are so many 
people who care about children.” 

The fire blazed high, casting a rich, 
orange glow on the surface of the 
bronze tablet above, bringing to light 
the inscription, “The CHrisTIAN 
Herap dedicates this building to its 
readers whose great generosity made 
it possible to build here a playhouse as 
a practical and enduring gift to the 
children of the city’s streets.” 

“Oscar, I'm glad you decided to 
come back to Mont Lawn—this time as 
a counselor.” 

Oscar grinned at the compliment, 
turned to look into the cheerful fire- 
light. He thought out loud, “Wonder 
if I'll find another Nicky tomorrow?” 

“Certainly,” Mr. Mott said. Tue Enp 
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When poor old Jonah learned 
to cry out, “Salvation is of the 
Lord” God just whispered a 
few words to the fish, and “it 
vomited Jonah upon the dry 
land.” 


And Israel is like that, scattered 
among the world nations, she can say 
with Jonah of old, “Out of the belly of 
hell cried I.” Like the fish of old, the na- 
tions surely have the indigestible Jonah 
(Israel) churning about in their insides. 

But soon the Divine whisper will 
come; and the nations will vomit their 
millions of Jonahs onto the beckoning 
shore of “Eretz Yisroel,” the Land whose 
soil is beloved of every Jew. And then 
these Jonahs will go to every Ninevah 
on earth, and make known the saving 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ! Then will 
be fulfilled the prophecy of Zech. 8:23— 


“Thus saith the Lord of hosts; 
in those days it shall come to 
pass, that ten men shall take 
hold out of all languages of the 
nations, even shall take hold of 
the skirt of him that is a Jew, 
saying, we will go with you: 
for we have heard that God is 
with you.” 


But the Lord surely needs you to help 
prepare these Jonahs for the final hour of 
testimony! Do vou know a better way of 
hastening His coming? 


Brethren: 

My heart and my hand are with you in your 
God-given vision of Israel's future Gospel 
testimony and her present desperate need of 
Salvation. Here is $.............: and God 
bless you in your work of evangelizing Israel. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF MISSIONS 
TO THE JEWS, INC. 


236 W. 72nd St. Dept. 2, New York 23, N.Y. 
In Canada: 39 King William St., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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AMERICA’S GRANDEST GIVEAWAY 
(Continued from page 28) 


anything but trivial: it has resulted in 
more college scholarships for needy 
students (New York), in better stand- 
ards set for adoptions (Cleveland), in 
foster homes rather than institutions 
for aged people (Cincinnati). Tele- 
phoning, typing envelopes, raising 
funds, gathering information, prepar- 
ing reports—or, like 90-year-old John 
T. Hershner, making office repairs— 
these are frequent activities of volun- 
teer committee members. 

At his age and after long years of 
service, Mr. Hershner—a member of 
the Property Committee of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid and Family Service Society 
of Baltimore County—could easily sit 
back and relax, listen to a monthly re- 
port, and back in the glow of pleasant 
conversation with his fellow committee 
members. But not Mr. Hershner! He 
actively and personally keeps the 
agency’s property in good working 
order, During one month last winter, 
he mended the agency’s garage doors, 
cemented a drain around the office to 
keep water out of the basement, 
climbed a garage roof and posted “No 
Trespassing” signs to warn of a weak 
spot on the roof—and before nine 
o'clock on an icy, snowy day, salted 
and sanded the agency’s walk and 
drive to prevent accidents, His only 
reward is the quiet pleasure he derives 
from helping to keep the agency's 
property in good working order. 


Ix 1940, Mrs. G. M. (Ida) Oakley 
of Indianapolis was an immigrant from 
England who had never heard about 
volunteers. Today she directs the ac- 
tivities of eight other volunteers—all 
aiding newcomers to America. For ten 
years, Mrs, Oakley has been helping in 
the resettlement work of the Jewish 
Social Services of Indianapolis and the 
local section of the National Council of 
Jewish Women. She is the current 
chairman of the Council’s Service to 
Foreign Born Committee. 

Over the years, Mrs. Oakley has met 
trains bringing new arrivals, located 
housing and jobs for them, She’s guided 
newcomers through the first confusion 
of supermarkets, school procedures, 
transportation facilities, the geography 
of the city, American standards of 
housekeeping and child care. She’s 
taught English to new arrivals, as well 
as home economics classes on cooking, 
infant formulas, housecleaning. Her 
knowledge of five languages has made 
her an invaluable interpreter for social 
workers. 

It would be easy for Mrs. Oakley, 
with her skills and abilities, to get paid 
work or, since she doesn’t need to work, 
to just devote herself to leisure pur- 
suits. Why doesn’t she do either? Why 


is she another in the legion of unsung 
volunteers? 

““We cannot live unto ourselves 
alone, ” is Ida Oakley’s answer to such 
queries. “And we must show this to our 
children early in their lives so they will 
learn a balance between selfish pleas- 
ures and unselfish gratifications.” 

Volunteers who have a special talent 
or skill often derive their greatest sat- 
isfaction in finding a means of using 
this skill in a new way. Such a volun- 
teer is Mrs. John M. Pugh of Rich- 
mond, Va., a former model who runs 
a full-time charm school. Starting out 
as a Gray Lady for the American Red 
Cross, Katie Pugh began to realize that 
her special knowledge could be put to 
use. As a result, she now closes her 
office one day a week, transports her 
heavy equipment (make-up kit, rec- 
ord-player, etc.) by bus to the Medical 
College of Virginia Hospital. There — 
she conducts a course in self-improve- 
ment for the women psychiatric pa- 
tients of the hospital. Teaching 
mentally ill women how to walk and 
stand and dress and fix their faces may 
not sound like much help for people 
whose whole lives have been torn. But 
many mental hospitals have found it 
excellent therapy. Mrs. Pugh’s cos- 
metics and beauty tips have often 
marked the turning-point toward self- 
confidence—and cure. 

Yet there are some volunteers who 
have no special talent, who do not see 
any concrete result in their work, who 
have never been helped themselves, 
who have no family tradition—who 
have, in short, no discernible reason for 
volunteering. 

Quiet, undramatic Richard Westney 
is the 41-year-old father of four chil- 
dren from 11 months to 13 years. He 
has a quiet routine desk job with a 
large insurance company, and an 
equally quiet, undramatic family and 
neighborhood life in Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Seven years ago, for no reason what- 
soever, Mr. Westney had an impulse. 
His impulse carried him, by sheer 
chance, into the office of the United 
Hospital Fund in New York City to 
volunteer his services. His impulse has 
carried him, and his wife, through 
many hours and years of work for the 
hardest kind of institution to volunteer 
for: a city hospital for chronic diseases. 

Goldwater Memorial Hospital on 
Welfare Island in the East River is a 
vast institution with a vast majority of 
its 1372 patients bed-ridden and long- 
term. Its patients, from 4 to 96 years 
old, have crippling ailments: severe 
arthritis, Parkinson’s disease, cerebral 
palsy, muscular dystrophy, etc. Hardly 
a cheery spot for the volunteer. In 
addition, Goldwater is hard to get to, 
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and being a city institution, unlikely to 
arouse the feelings of loyalty and pride 
in prospective volunteers that a neigh- 
borhood institution does. 

Here the need was greatest. Here 
Mr. Westney readily agreed to serve. 
Every three or four weeks, he spends 
an evening writing letters for a patient 
who cannot write himself—the same 
patient for the last seven years. And, 
until this year when he had to enlist a 
friend to take over so that he could 
become a Scout troop leader, Mr. 
Westney was responsible for develop- 
ing an adult education program for 
ambulatory patients—a program which 
brings lecturers in from the outside and 
has become a model for other such 
hospitals, 

Richard Westney, who wishes the 
program could be brought to the many 
bed patients, finds in this “an immense 
satisfaction, the greatest I know of.” 

Why? “The less a person is con- 
cerned with his own self and the less 
self-interest he has, the better off he 
is,” says Mr. Westney. 

Some volunteers are like that. 

The burly elevator operator, who 
gives up his Saturdays to move heavy 
equipment for a hospital. The friendly 
visitor who, through her weekly visits, 


helps an old, old man lying alone and 
inert in a nursing home live again. 
The newspaper executive who trans- 
ports car-load after car-load of mental- 
ly ill patients out to a picnic. The young 
businessman who sponsors prisoners 
for parole, finds them jobs and places 
to live, The magicians, singers and old 
vaudeville troupers who put on benefit 
shows. 

The people who go through the 
doors of the 83 Central Volunteer 
Bureaus in the country to ask for as- 
signments. The people who from teen- 
age to old age, who find a few hours 
a week to regularly, steadily, quietly 
do the leg work, the hard work, the 
dull work. 


I HAVE fallen in love with America’s 
volunteers. The inarticulate, modest 
people who fetch and carry and drive 
and telephone and arrange without 
pay or gain. I have fallen in love with 
the people who explain—as though it 
really did explain—“I like to help,” 
“I was helped myself,” “My family be- 
lieved in helping,” “I have a special 
skill,” or just, “I had an impulse.” 
These are the people who, in their 
spirit and in their number, give Amer- 
ica its warm heart. THE Enpd 


HOW TO AVOID TELLTALE SIGNS OF OLD AGE 


(Continued from page 32) 


cannot be improved. And in trying 
carefully and constructively to better 
the situation, interests and happiness 
are frequently found which heretofore 
were never known to exist. 

Change employment if you must 
when age 65 comes around, but never 
retire! Further, don’t rely on hobbies, 
as such, to keep you contented. Hob- 
bies are fine for idle times but each 
person needs something constructive to 
do which will contribute to his com- 
munity and give him a sense of being 
needed. Learn a new, useful skill. 
Start a new phase of education. Move 
about, even if this means moving in a 
limited sphere because of personal 
handicaps. 

Sometime ago in Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia, Peter V. Ortiz opened a bank 
account to start saving for his old age. 
He was 106! Bert Schnurer, 82, entered 
the University of Miami to begin the 
study of law. His wife—she had been 
with him for 58 years—went along to 
take notes for him. The world is full of 
things to do. 

Old people are frequently said to be 
crotchety. Young people are, too, but 
they call it a different name. The prob- 
lem of both groups, however, is appar- 
ently the same as 72-year-old Dr. Win- 


gate M. Johnson has cleverly ex- | 


plained. The problem, he says, is a 
mutual struggle for recognition. For 
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youth, it is a skirmish to obtain it. For 
the elderly it is a battle to retain it. 

When one feels he is losing ground 
in this fight for recognition, he be- 
comes difficult to live with and with- 
draws into his own group. Youth cur- 
rently expresses its resentment through 
wild energy exemplified by rock-and- 
roll. The elderly, with less physical en- 
thusiasm, go home to rock-and-pout. 
Both are struggling to maintain their 
security the best way they know how. 

You don’t want to look old? Then 
avoid the telltale signs of old age. If 
you're chronologically young but feel 
old, now is the time to shed the atti- 
tudes and mannerisms that will label 
you, 

If you’re chronologically old and feel 
old, change your thinking habits—not 
overnight to be sure, but little by little. 
It will take effort and will power, but 
the result will be the removal of years 
from your appearance in a matter of a 
few weeks of trying. Emulate the octo- 
genarian who silenced a group of 
youthful critics when he showed up to 
donate to the local blood bank. “Listen, 
youngsters,” he snapped, “my blood’s 
as young as yours! It just happens to 
be in an old container!” 

Aging presents problems but it also 
brings rewards. 

Your family doesn’t need you any- 
more? Your stories are old and your 
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advice repetitious? Well, if you are 
right in assuming this, move on to 
someone to whom you are new and 
who will welcome association and ideas 
from a new source. There is a wealth 
of reward in volunteer work if one will 
recognize the possibilities. 

You think no one is interested in 
senior citizens? Think again! One of 
the principal projects in modern medi- 
cine is the care of and prevention of 
problems in persons of advancing age. 
And medical research societies are not 
alone in their interest in this group. 

With the sudden recognition that 
some 25 per cent of the influential vot- 
ing segment is over 60 and growing 
larger all the time, politicians have 
taken a shine toward anyone with a 
mature appearance! With our over-65 
group rapidly nearing the 15,000,000 
mark, state, county and city govern- 
ments are vying with .each other to 
provide opportunities for positive use 
of the valuable talents within our older 
citizens. If your city lacks this interest, 
get it started. This is a place where you 
can contribute the knowledge that 
years of experience has given you. 

Further, businesses are rapidly rec- 
ognizing that a more intelligent plan 
for employment of the over-65 group 
must be developed. Many firms are 
joining in the philosophy that one 
should plan to keep a man as long as he 
can usefully work, once he is satisfac- 
torily employed, 

Rather than sitting around, today’s 
mature citizens are finding life still has 
much to offer. As they think young 
and, within reason, act young, the tell- 
tale signs of old age are shed like 
autumn leaves. THE END 


“How about a nice green floor?” 


HOW TO CHOOSE 
A HYMNBOOK 


(Continued from page 30) 


to bring people closer to each other 
and to God. 

An all-purpose hymnal usually has 
somewhere around 500 hymns, One 
hymnal I examined contained over 
700. 

A hymnal of maximum use to the 
choir might be an advantage, enabling 
it to sing a hymn as an anthem if de- 
sired. Special arrangements for choirs 
are published in some hymnals, Others 
add supplementary (small) notes to the 
hymn notes, especially for choir sing- 
ing. Separate instrumental accompani- 
ments (orchestrations) of hymns are 
made by some publishers. 

Probably next in importance in 
choosing a hymnbook are good in- 
dexes. They show you how to use a 
hymnbook. They’re time savers. A 
“topical index” groups the hymns un- 
der such heads as: “guidance,” 
“prayer,” “special days,” so that 
Christmas or Easter hymns, for in- 
stance, are easily found. 

The topical index is also valuable to 
those who sing hymns at home, And 
it is important that hymnals be chosen 
for home as well as church use. I 
was brought up in a home where fam- 
ily prayers and hymn singing were 
frequent occurrences. Now hardly a 
day goes by but I get out the hymn- 
book. If dispirited, I turn to the topical 
index for guidance. 

If I’m tense and jittery, I look up, 
“peace,” or “prayer” hymns. 

Hymns are an ever-present help in 
time of trouble, if you know how to 
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find the right hymn when you need it. 

Other indexes facilitate the use of 
hymnbooks. Indexes of responsive 
readings by Sundays or topic are use- 
ful. Since hymns are usually named 
for their first line, a first line index is 
a must. Indexes of stanzas are some- 
times included as well as those of serv- 
ice music. In addition, there are in- 
dexes of composer, author, arranger, 
meter. 

Meter refers to metrical pattern of 
the words, indicated by letter or num- 
ber. For example, the meter of “Faith 
of Our Fathers” is 8.8.8.8.8.8., there 
being 8 syllables in every line of words, 
and six lines. It helps one to find a 
familiar tune for the words of a hymn 
quickly, if the tune accompanying the 
words is not familiar. A good metrical 
index is particularly useful to organist, 
choirmaster and pastor—and to anyone 
who wants to set new words to an old 
hymn. 

An alphabetical index of tunes is 
helpful. Composers usually name their 
tunes. Three different sets of words 
accompany the tune, “St. Agnes,” in 
one hymnal: “Jesus, The Very Thought 
of Thee,” “Come, Holy Spirit, Heaven- 
ly Dove,” and “Happy the Home When 
God Is There.” 

The physical features of a hymn- 
book are matters for consideration. 
Weight is one; surveys indicate that 
people prefer light to heavy hymn- 
books. Publishers have succeeded in 
lightening the weight of new hymnals 
as compared to the old ones. However, 
they haven’t, of course, produced any- 
thing like a featherweight in a book 
of 500 hymns! 

Probably the greatest progress in 
physical features has been made in 
covers and bindings. Covers are made 
to retain their new appearance for 
years. Quite a few are stamped in 
24-karat gold letters for lasting luster. 
The church name or names of donors 
are sometimes stamped on the cover. 

Covers today are usually water re- 
sistant and can be cleaned; they are 
vermin resistant—an advantage in 
warm, moist climates. Moreover, a 
new board base for covers makes them 
less likely to warp. They are bound 
in colors to blend with any color 
scheme and to withstand fading. For 
convenience, some books print Doxol- 
ogy, responses and benedictions on end 
papers. 

Moreover, the better grade book 
opens easily to any page and lies flat 
on a music rack. The opening pages, 
the first usually to tear, are sometimes 
reinforced. 

The paper in a good hymnbook is 
made for durability and lightness. It 
is just off-white, to reduce glare. The 
music is clear cut, the words easy to 
read. Some hymnals are published in 
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both round and oval note editions. 
Some congregations prefer round, 
some oval notes. 

Innovations have crept into the re- 
sponsive readings. Red and black type 
now differentiate responsive readings 
in one hymnal. In some others, re- 
sponsive readings consist of poems, 
high resolves, timely passages dealing 
with holidays as well as holy days 
of the year. 

The same criteria for selecting a 
church hymnal applies to selecting 
supplementary hymnbooks,. Every 
church should have at least one Sun- 
day-school hymnbook. Some of them 
are to be had for as little as 35¢ each, 
in pocket size with plastic covers, dur- 
able and cleanable. They give the 
children of the Sunday school their 
own songs. 

Books for the Sunday school, how- 
ever, should contain at least two dozen 
of the timeless hymns sung in church, 
according to W. W. Reid, former pres- 
ident of the Hymn Society. 

When a church buys a hymnal, it 
makes an investment that will pay 
long-term dividends. Today’s hymnals 
are built to last 20 years. Selecting one 
calls for careful consideration. A wise 
selection of a new hymnal can impart 
new vitality to the entire church. 

THE END 


THEY CHEERFULLY DISAGREE 
(Continued from page 21) 


concordat was signed by the five per- 
manent panelists pledging utter frank- 
ness of expression for each other and 
also that they would regard with re- 
spect and tolerance the civil and spir- 
itual rights of other churches. They 
agreed to disagree if need be, but never 
to be disagreeable. 

The mayors of the Twin Cities, St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, were both pres- 
ent to witness the signing. Said Mayor 
Eric Hoyer of Minneapolis, “This 
agreement is a fine step toward better 
unity and understanding among these 
organizations. This is living American 
democracy in action.” It was Mayor 
Hoyer who gave the telecast its slogan: 
“Let’s talk to one another instead of 
about one another.” 

From that small beginning the pro- 
gram has spread until now one out of 
every seven of all the TV stations in 
the country carry it as a public service. 
It has been editorialized as a champion 
of civil and religious freedom. Wrote 
one editor: “It could admirably sup- 
plement the Voice of America and 
Radio Free Europe.” 

The idea for the program began 
with Rev. A. A. Leiske, the Seventh- 
Day Adventist bishop (the only clergy- 
man of his denomination so desig- 
nated), who as moderator of the panel 
holds his gavel in his fist ready to bring 
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the panelists back to order when they 
get sidetracked or the discussion is get- 
ting out of hand. Leiske who is in his 
50’s is a bald, jovial extrovert who 
could easily substitute for Santa Claus 
without benefit of pillow. He looks 
more like a successful businessman 
than a preacher. 

“I am not a prophet or a dreamer,” 
he told me, “but I believe that it [the 
program] was of God. It was on the 
night of November 30, in 1952, at 2 
a.m. to be exact that I awoke from a 
sound sleep with the whole idea in my 
mind, I saw a studio and a paix‘ made 
up of men from various denominations 
and back of the panel I saw the flags of 
many nations. I saw the whole thing 
as a means by which American people 
could do so much to preserve our 
American way of life—our democracy, 
our spirit of tolerance and freedom. 

“I felt that in this tragic moment in 
the world’s history we needed to show 
the world that we can sit together, all 
denominations, and talk over touchy 
religious problems without anger and 
bickering but with tolerance. If we 
cannot find ourselves how can we ever 
hope to find God?” 

Not one to let an idea go by default 
Leiske was off early the next morning 
to talk the plan over with Robert Ek- 
strum, sales manager for WCCO-TV. 
Ekstrum was polite but skeptical. Too 
many times in the past had he seen 
something like this fail miserably caus- 
ing more hard feelings than anything 
else. He did not discourage Leiske, 
however. 

“See what you can do with it,” Ek- 
strum said, Actually he thought that 
that would be the last he would see of 
the bishop. 

Next Leiske visited, one after an- 
other, ministers with whom he had 
co-operated in  interdenominational 
Thanksgiving services for the previous 
four years. First on his list was Epis- 
copalian Lloyd Gillmett. Gillmett said 
he'd go along with the idea if the 
others were agreeable. 

Next to receive a sales talk was Dr. 
Clifford Ansgar Nelson, the Lutheran. 
Nelson was interested. Also willing to 
join in the venture were Rev. Ira B. 
Allen, the Methodist, and Rev. Mahlon 
Pomeroy—an American Baptist—at the 
time pastor of the Park Baptist Church 
in St. Paul. 

These formed the original pane] and 
they have stayed together. In fact, 
when Mahlon Pomeroy resigned his St. 
Paul pulpit he accepted a church in a 
Chicago suburb so that he could re- 
main with the program, which is filmed 
in Chicago. 

When the program went before the 
cameras for the first time the men, none 
of whom had had much experience 
with television, were stiff and obvious- 
ly ill at ease. Ira Allen who today is 


easily the most talkative member of the 
panel recalls Dr. Nelson making a point 
and turning to him to say, “Don’t you 
agree?” Allen, suddenly speechless, 
could only turn to the moderator and 
say, “You answer.” Later, he said that 
he was so scared that his mind went 
blank! 

Leiske himself occasionally gets 
mixed up. Panelists still talk about the 
time he went to introduce a guest, 
Rabbi Bernard Raskas of Temple 
Aaron, St. Paul, Raskas was seated next 
to Dr. Nelson of Gloria Dei Lutheran 
Church. Said Leiske: “And to my right 
is Rabbi Raskas of the Lutheran 
Church.” Hearing a titter he corrected 
himself: “Pardon me—of the Lutheran 
synagogue.” The panelists roared! 
Typical of the spontaneous nature of 
the program, the boner went on film. 


ECENTLY I spent a hectic day in 
Chicago with members of the Town 
Hall panel. They had gathered there 
from St. Paul, Chicago, and Washing- 
ton, D.C., to kinescope a series of seven 
programs using the facilities of 
WTTW-TV, the educational station 
located in the east wing of the Museum 
of Science and Industry on Chicago’s 
South Shore Drive. 

Things were more hectic than usual 
for two reasons. This was the first time 
the WTTW facilities were being used 
by the panel, Formerly programs had 
been prepared in the ABC network 
Chicago studios. Also this was to be 
the start of a new venture on the part 
of the promoters of the Town Hall. 
Ministers from Fargo, N.D., and Moor- 
head, Minn., had been invited to par- 
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ticipate in the seven telecasts and the 
churches and institutions and indus- 
tries of the Twin Cities were being 
featured. The mayor of Fargo, Her- 
schel Lashkowitz, also was to take part. 

The day at the studios began at 7:30 
—a wet, cold morning. First of all 
Bishop Leiske went over the questions 
to be discussed in the series. The panel- 
ists had already had two weeks to 
study them. The WTTW floor man- 
ager moved around checking lights, 
checking sound levels, checking details 
in the sketchy script. 

Music . . . Then, 
“That doesn’t sound like the ‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.’” (The Battle 
Hymn has been the theme for the tele- 
cast since 1952.) Someone checks. 
Sure enough it was the wrong record. 

Two minutes to go. . . . The moder- 
ator makes a statement to the group 
in the studio. He thanks the program 
director, the floor manager, the camera- 
man. He offers prayer while a camera- 
man fidgets. 

Fifteen seconds to go.... 

Then the first program is in process 
of being kinescoped, So it went right 
on until 3:40 in the afternoon with 
only a 40-minute break for lunch. On 
the way back to the motel near the 
studio, Bishop Leiske was already talk- 
ing about getting together with the 
ministers of Seattle to feature that west 
coast city; and the ministers of La 
Crosse, Wisc.; and the ministers of 
Washington, D.C. ... 

The program has its critics. Said one 
man: “What must it do to a young per- 
son listening to a group of ministers in 
disagreement—even if they are polite 
about it—about such things as Hell and 
salvation and the Virgin Birth? He will 
turn away from his television set say- 
ing to himself that if ministers can’t 
agree on what the Gospel is, why 
should he be bothered with it at all?” 

Leiske maintains that out of the 
hundred letters a week which the pro- 
gram averages, only one per cent ex- 
press this viewpoint. “That kind of 
person wants to think for the world.” 
He admits that he himself was once 
that type. Born in Bowdon, N.D., a 
town in those days chiefly Seventh Day 
Adventist. He recalls that the com- 
munity was so narrowminded that 
Seventh Day Adventists were buried 
on one side of the cemetery and 
“heathens” on the other. 

Leiske considers his denomination’s 
participation in the telecast a minor 
miracle. As a matter of fact he did go 
without salary for two months while 
his denomination’s board decided what 
to do about him and the program. To 
Leiske’s relief they decided to partici- 
pate and even released him from all 
pastoral responsibility so that he could 
devote full time to the telecast. He is 
still the only one associated with the 
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program who is giving full time to it. 

For those who criticize the program 
because its ministers hold views that 
sometimes are poles apart, there are 
others who maintain that the panelists 
do not differ enough! That they pull 
their punches, 

“I don’t think we do,” says Pomeroy. 
“But you can’t sit one week beside a 
Jew and the next week rub shoulders 
with a Catholic or a Lutheran without 
developing an appreciation for the 
other fellow.” 

Another member of the panel said: 
“‘Sinners’ take to the program better 
than ‘saints.’ The saints are clannish 
and have fenced themselves in so tight- 
ly that it takes them a long time to 
adjust to a new idea.” 

When the panel members make a 
periodic trip to Chicago to put the pro- 
gram together they foot all their own 
expenses for travel, food and lodging. 
The program operates on a compara- 
tively slim budget of about $60,000 a 
year. At times some of the panelists 
have had to mortgage their possessions 
temporarily to keep it going, 

As a public-service program (co- 
operating stations contribute an esti- 
mated one-and-a-half-million dollars 
of free time) there can be no requests 
for funds, but give-aways like the book- 
let Thirty Years with a Prayer List, or 
Steps to Christ build up a mailing list. 
Last year, $10,580 came into the Town 
Hall office (a made-over rumpus room 
in the basement of Leiske’s home) in 
one dollar bills. Some churches have 
put the program in their annual mis- 
sionary budgets and gifts have come 
from business firms, several founda- 
tions and a few from individuals. 


Onxe day in 1955 the Town Hall 
debt stood at $8000. If the money was 
not received by July 31 operations 
would have to be suspended. On July 
28 a letter came from a Roman Catho- 
lic in Portland, Oregon, who had heard 
the program. He had inherited some 
property in a graveyard in St. Paul and 
wanted to give the lots to the Town 
Hall. Leiske called the cemetery and 
asked the value of the lots. $10,500! 
The problem was how to realize the 
cash. Local laws forbade advertising 
cemetery lots for sale. Leiske, who is 
no novice when it comes to publicity, 
confided his problem to a newspaper 
reporter. Result: a news story about 
the unusual gift. Further result: offers 
to buy the lots. Final result: all sold! 

The oddly assorted members of the 
panel impress you as men with a mis- 
sion, They have plugged away now for 
almost 300 programs and they look 
forward to the day when the entire 
country will be banketed by the mes- 
sage of democracy in action, proving 
to all who see it that in disagreement 
there can be strength. THe Enp 
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OUR ACCIDENTAL FOURTH 
(Continued from page 26) 


“Uh—either place,” he said, lamely. 

“But I don’t want to be out of line. 
Everybody make nice line, all down 
streets,” 

Father got the mower going again 
just in time. 

But there were other questions, 
other evenings, Would a congressman 
—or maybe even the governor—come to 
speak? How long would the parade 
last? Who would read the Declara- 
tion? 

A little at a time, Father gave out, 
shamefully, the answers. No parade. 
No speeches. Businesses shut down, 
sure. But so people could go visiting, 
picnic, play golf, enjoy barbecues. 

Mr. Vecellio thought Father was 
teasing. At first. Until he read the Bay- 
ville Beacon night after night and 
there was no mention of anything be- 
ing planned. “But where is the thank- 
you?” he asked. Just once. In a quietly 
dying voice. “The thank-you for—this 
land of liberty?” 

“Write it on the cake, The elegant 
Country Club cake. In pink icing... 
‘Thank you, Thomas Jefferson—thank 
you, nameless, tattered soldier.’ In 
pink, not red, because the bloody bat- 
tleclothes have faded, watered by a 
softness—” Father said all that, loud 
and scratchily, to Mother, the night he 
brought home the flag. 

“Emmett!” Mother said. 

And Babe clapped her hands, “The 
attic,” she chirped. “I want to get cob- 
webby too.” 

Mr. Tony Vecellio put his flag, dis- 
piritedly, in the side yard, when he 
saw there were to be no others. It 
drooped, from early sunrise, outside 
our kitchen windows, for it was a hot 
and airless Fourth. 

“T—could cry for him,” Mother said. 


Anp Father—squeezing, sweating, 
dirt-streaked, down through the attic 
trap door, said, “Crying, Nadine, is not 
the answer.” 

“Then why didn’t you—do some- 
thing?” 

“And make an utter fool of myself?” 

“People would listen to you, Em- 
mett.” 

“Run in from the Club, in their 
bathing trunks, to hear me speak on 
the town square? About our priceless 
heritage?” 

“Well—” 

“No. And you know it.” 

We were going to combine lunches 
at the Club with the Wicketts, the 
Fogleys, and the Nesbitts—all mem- 
bers. The women would talk, the men 
golf, and us kids would get wet and 
dry in and out of the pool. 

Water ran loud in the bathroom 
when Father took his shower. It was 
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still running when the cars began to 
stop in front of the house. First two, 
then three—then they were almost 
bumper-to-bumper the whole block. 
Babe, perched on the front step 
watching, kept us informed through 
an open window. 

“It must be a procession of some 
kind,” Mother said. 

And Father, blasted from the bath- 
room by the horns honking, said from 
inside his towel, “I knew traffic would 
be thick today, but—” 

“There’s Punker Nesbitt,” I said, 
“waving at us. Hey, Punker—” 

A state policeman was walking along 
the line of cars now, and folks were 
getting out to talk to him. Punker came 
running up into our yard, “It’s a wreck, 
on the bridge,” he yelled at me. 

“Punker!” 

That was his folks in the car, seeing 
he was about to take off. Mother had 
come outside and got hold of my arm 
about the same time. “You’ve no busi- 
ness seeing a wreck that you don’t have 
to see,” she said. Then, to one of the 
men, “How bad is it?” 

“Bulldozer ran into the back end of 
an automobile carrier loaded with 
cars. The big blade’s caught in under 
and they're twisted all around, new 
cars spilled in a heap—” 

“Anybody—” 

“They've taken the man driving the 
bulldozer to the hospital. Didn’t look 





The Oak 


Deep in the heart of the sturdy oak 
Is a secret profound, replete; 
There hidden away is a trysting place 
Where earth and Divinity meet, 
Where beauty is blended with strength and 
grace, 
And leaves cover all with a network of lace. 
Men look at the miracle, call it a tree— 
It’s a dramatization of God to me. 
—Myrtle C. M. Mason 





bad, they said. Other driver just shaken 
up. One whale of a tangle though.” 
Father had got into his clothes and 
come out looking very dignified as 
usual. The Nesbitts and some more 
folks were coming up under our shade 
trees; it was broiling hot in the cars. 
“Better bring the ice cream freezer, 
Henry,” Mrs. Nesbitt said. “The stuff 
will melt out there. The thermos too.” 
Punker and I started reading license 
plates. In just the distance we were 


’ able to see, cars from five states! 


“Think of that!” Punker said. 

I wasn’t surprised, really, Bayville 
may not be the biggest town in the 
world, but our street is right on the 
state route. Lots of folks go through 


and over the bridge at the edge of 
town, A narrower bridge than some, 
because the Waukee River is littler 
than some. If a bulldozer and a car 
carrier were tangled on it, there sure 
wouldn’t be much room left over. 

“Somebody need push maybe?” 

It was Mr. Vecellio, coming up be- 
hind us. “I wish my nephew Orfeo, in 
old country, could see this. I tell him, 
in America everybody have car. 
Bumper - at- bump. He no believe. 
Ahhh, Orfeo!” And then, “Where does 
everybody go, John Daniel? Where?” 


T was a good question, my Father 
said. “Just somewhere else. Anywhere. 
So they will have known it was the 
Fourth.” 

The state cop was coming back 
now, “They’re piled up a mile and a 
half already,” he was saying. “We've 
got word to the highway department to 
re-route from Neobska, but there’s still 
a lot of people between here and 
there. Maybe four hundred cars, And 
it’s gonna take hours—not just two or 
three, either—up there on the bridge.” 

Town dogs were yapping at the cars, 
and inside them kids had started to 
whimper. Mother looked at her watch, 
“Ten-thirty,” she said. “I guess folks 
who started from home early this morn- 
ing are getting hungry already, And 
not a restaurant in town open!” 

“What if they were?” Mr. Nesbitt 
snorted. “They couldn’t feed a quarter 
of the crowd.” 

I looked at Father. He was bearing 
his weight in first one shoe and then the 
other, and he had that gone-off-alone- 
in-my-mind expression on his face. 

“Nadine, how many of the people 
in those cars do you suppose are carry- 
ing part or all of a picnic lunch?” 

“Well—a goodly number, no doubt, 
my Mother said. 

“And how many more, up and down 
the streets, in Bayville houses, are 
right now icing cakes, frying chicken, 
making lemonade—” 

“But where—” Mother asked, read- 
ing Father’s mind. 

“The courthouse lawn. It’s big, 
plenty of shade. Grocery stores will 
help; chuches can furnish tables—” 

“I help carry them,” Mr. Vecellio 
said, his black eyes sparking. Father 
stepped over to a parked car and 
started the word around. 

= * 2 
Ir was 1:30 before everything was 
spread out, ready, and we all got a look 
at each other. There were nine cars of 
Negroes, real happy to get acquainted 
with one another, and happy too that 
nobody expected them to sit off, 
separate. There was a juggling act, on 
its way to the State Fair. And a bus of 
baseball players, And some folks from 
New York City who'd never really 
(Continued on page 54) 
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6¢6This volume contains fifty beautiful and at 
the same time ‘easy’ anthems. The numbers 
provide a comprehensive selection of all pe- 
riods that are within the range of average and 
normal church choirs. It is adaptable to the 
needs of all English-speaking congregations.” 
DANIEL A. POLING, in Christian Herald. 


ANTHEM $3.00 












Reviewed by 
DANIEL A. POLING 









At all bookstores 
A VERY FAR COUNTRY, by E. M. Al- B OOK For a prospectus showing a sample page and 
308 mo, 84.50). ane er A Collection of listing the contents, write to 
This love story of an English girl and a F if ty Anthems ee ee ee 





16-00 Pollitt Drive, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 





Russian aristocrat in the last century is 
by the most exacting tests a great novel. 
It has the emotional quality of romantic 
and unselfish love. And there is the broad 
sweep of a constantly changing interna- 
tional setting. Sustained fine writing at its 
best. A selection of Christian Herald’s 
Family Bookshelf. 
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THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND THE 
LIVING CHURCH, by Carl G. Howie 
(John Knox, Richmond, Va., 128 pp., 
$2.50). 


This volume is definitely different and 
pointed directly to the vital fact that the 
Dead Sea Scrolls have not in the slightest 
vitiated the Christian message—that rather 
they have in some particulars enriched it. 
I find it the most readable and, from the 
standpoint of the Christian Church, the 
most discriminating volume that has ap- 
peared in this exciting field. 









by Richard T. Hougen 
Manager of Boone Tavern 
Hotel of Berea College, Kentucky 


210 recipes—favorites from Boone Tavern 
—for dishes that are sure to be a hit with 
your family and friends. Included are new 
and different things to do with meats and 
vegetables, unusual salads, intriguing desserts, 
and dishes with a regional flavor. All these 
recipes have the touch of “specialty dishes,” 
yet even a beginner can follow the clear, 
step-by-step directions, $3 



























ONE WAY OF LIVING, by George M. 
Docherty (Harper, N.Y., 1783 pp., $3). 


: ORDER FROM YOUR 
pete not, unworthy successor to Dr. | | ST acryy LT 


York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., gives here his own answers 
to the questions, “What is conversion?” 
and “What do preachers mean when they 
describe the converted Christian as being 
a ‘new creature’?” 

Dr. Docherty feels that what he has to 
say moves somewhere in between Billy 
Graham and Reinhold Niebuhr, but I find 
little to support this idea. Docherty is 
different. Warmly personal and faithfully 
intellectual, but always emotionally sound 
as well as winning, there is no straining 
for effect, no screaming for emphasis. 
George Docherty is God’s man. 








THE CHILDREN’S CHOIR 


by Ruth K. Jacobs 







For choirmaster, minister of music, pastor and choir parent, here 
are readily applicable designs for effective choir organization and 
management; studies of youth choir methods, the spirit of the leader, 
and the work of the choir guild; plans for special services, and sug: 
gestions for better relating the junior chorister’s home life and 
church life. $4.95 


THE ACOLYTE 


by G. Martin Ruoss 









THE UNFINISHED STORY OF ALGER 
HISS, by Fred J. Cook (William Mor- 
row, N. Y., 184 pp., $3.50). 


Perhaps the significance of this book 
and those who applaud it is found in a 
sentence from the review of Catherine 
Drinker Bowen: “More than ever I am 







Attractively compiled and illustrated, this definitive, personalized 
handbook summons new consecration on the part of the acolyte in 
the ministry which is his... new appreciation by all of this responsible 
service in the hour of public praise. (paper) $1.00 


















sure that Hiss had not a fair trial and was 
re ee AT YOUR AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN 
never proved guilty.” Readers of the vol- BOOK STORE OR Rock Island, Illinois 


ume already committed to the innocence 
of Hiss will remain so. 

To make his case for Hiss, the author 
is all-inclusive in his own indictment and 
“convictions” —first, of course, of Whit- 
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Daniel A. Poling calls this book — 


“A tremendous, factual 
novel, a record of 
glorious achievement —“ 


‘The 
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GOD. 


$4.95 LOULTS COCHRAN 


at bookstores 


Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce 





OLD BIBLES REBOUND 


rice binding and style to meet every need. 
we te for illustrated folder, prices. Internation- 
ally known specialists. No. Stone Ave. 
Norris Bookbinding Co. Greenwood. Miss. 









My Dream of Heaven 


Rebecca Springer’s Actual Experience! 
Almost too sacred to reveal! Seventeen exciting chap- 
ters. Gates of pearl, the glory land, great mysteries, 
reunion of loved ones, home life in heaven. Most de- | 
tailed description of heaven ever attempted. 

Over 250,000 Copies Sold! | 
‘‘My Dream of Heaven’ is of vital importance to you, 
if you've lost a loved one. You'll treasure this blessed 
book! ‘‘The grandest book | ever read,'' says one 
reader ...and another, ‘‘It is wonderful and very 
unusual." Order your copy today and see why thou- 
sands have praised this book. Postpaid $1.00. Edition 
limited. 


Gospel Books, Dept. ¢-79, Rowan, lowa 


SEX AND THE BIBLE 


By Jack Wyrtzen 


What the Bible says about the 


sex life and its problems. 
Paper, $1.00 
A Zondervan Publication 


ORDER FROM YOUR: BOOKSELLER 





















McGUFFEY’S READERS 


After a long and costly search a complete set 
of the original 1879 McGuffey’s Readers has 
finally been located, and reprints of these grand 
old readers have now been completed. Exact 
copies of these famous readers are now avail- 
able. Write for circulars and prices. 


Old Authors, Dept. C-7, Rowan, lowa 
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FAMOUS POCKET 


migrey’ S QUARTERLIES 


e@ Based on International Uniform 
Lessons with separate Quarterlies or 
Workbooks for Waclanar: Junior, Pri- 
mary, Intermediate-Senior and Adult 
departments. Story papers and full 
line of visual aids. 


PROMOTES BIBLE STUDY 


Everybod likes their handy size and 
the [quickly read and easily grasped 
lesson material— no ‘filler’ —68 pa ae 
over 25,000 words. Surprisingly 
cost. Make comparison with HIGL' Ey’ 3 
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taker Chambers, but equally of all wit- 
nesses for the Government; also the prose- 
cutor, Assistant U. S. Attorney Thomas F. 
Murphy (now Judge Murphy ), Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, U. S. Senator Karl Mundt, 
the FBI, et al. 

I was among the overwhelming majority 
of the American people who believed Hiss 
innocent and Whittaker Chambers guilty. 
But I followed the case closely, and I 
have read the Hiss book. I became con- 
vinced of the guilt of the tragic man even 
against my will. He had not only one fair 
trial, he had two. But this “unfinished 
story” will feed the passions of the for- 
ever unfinished debate. 


SECRETS OF SELF MASTERY, by 
Lowell Russell Ditzen (Henry Holt, 
N. Y., $3.50). 


One of the most scholarly younger 
clergymen of the Protestant faith of this 
generation moves steadily into his spiritual 
and literary maturity; this volume is his 
high achievement up to now. “Secrets of 
Self Mastery” is more than a title; it is a 
pattern with which the wholesome and 
contagious Christian philosophy of this 
author fills these pages until they overflow 
with helpfulness to your life and mine. 
The illustrative material is particularly 
appropriate and helpful. 


ON CALL—Daily Devotional Readings 
for Nurses, by Lois Rowe, Inter-Var- 
sity, Chicago, 366 pp., $3.50). 


The word “unique” is properly applied 
to this volume. Here are 366 daily medi- 
tations written by a registered nurse for 
other nurses. The style makes for easy 
reading and the brevity of the material, 
each day complete in itself, leaves no 
excuse for even the most hurried person. 
There is inspiration and guidance on every 
page for nurses particularly, but equally 
for those to whom they minister. 


LAND BEYOND THE NILE, by Malcolm 
Forsberg (Harper, 232 pp., $3.95). 


A courageous and _ Christ-dedicated 
missionary couple carry the light of re- 
demption to the primitives in Ethiopia 
and the Sudan. Described as a “first-rate 
piece of missionary writing, worthy of be- 
ing classed with Through Gates of Splen- 
dor, this book has a rich reward for read- 
ers of all ages above 12. 


MARGARET, by James Davidson Ross 
(Dutton, N. Y., 191 pp., $3). 


Here is a volume of utter courage. Un- 
doubtedly there is a morbid strain run- 
ning through these pages, but the motif 
is faith on the march to the soul’s glorious 
dawn. Margaret is a twentieth-century 
physical and spiritual heroine. 


THE COPPER SCROLLS, by Nathaniel 
Norsen Weinreb (Putnam, N.Y., 320 
pp., $3.95). 


This novel is a terrific and dynamic 
presentation in fiction form of the fabulous 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Mature and realistic, it 
must be read with a full appreciation of 
the times in which the principal charac- 
ters move. There are scenes as brutal as 
the Roman conquerors and their hirelings 
made them. The love story is mingled with 


intrigue of every sort. For the reader there 
is a grip of interest that does not lag or 
often linger. Not for church libraries. 


RIVERSIDE SERMONS, by Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick (Harper, N.Y., 362 pp., 
$3.95). 


Forty sermons, perhaps the greatest ser- 
mons of Dr. Fosdick, appear in this Om- 
nibus Edition. Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, 
president of Union Theological Seminary, 
where for so many years Dr. Fosdick was 
a central and most important faculty fig- 
ure, writes the introduction. 

One sermon, “The Power to See It 
Through,” made a vital contribution to my 
own life and to that of one of my preacher 
sons. Another, perhaps the most famous 
of all the sermons preached by this pulpit 
giant, “The Unknown Soldier,” is still for 
me as unconvincing, as unrealistic and as 
inadequate as when I read it first. It still 
begs the question. But what a preacher, 
what a preacher this man Fosdick is! 


ALL I WANT IS EVERYTHING, by 
Marion Mill Preminger (Funk & Wag- 
nalls, N.Y., 328 pp., $3.95). 


The authentic, often flippant but always 
honest autobiography of a remarkable 
woman. The title is an honest and just 
about complete description of the contents 
—and what she wanted, up to now she just 
about has had, including an unusual child- 
hood, two marriages and latterly, a re- 
demptive experience under the guidance 
of Dr. Albert Schweitzer. Marion Mill 
Preminger has visited the most fascinating 
places in the world and some, if not a 
majority of life’s exciting experiences, have 
been hers. 


THE CASE FOR SPIRITUAL HEAL- 
ING, by Don Gross (Thomas Nelson, 
Phila., 263 pp., $3.95). 

This volume contains case histories in 
the ministry of healing. It is objective, at 
times dramatic, but always factual. The 
author writes with distinction and a fine 
analytical mind. He has appraised with 
faithfulness some of the most extreme 
manifestations of healing among the cults, 
from fringe evangelistic meetings to the 
sacramental approaches of the Anglican 
and Roman Catholic churches. This author 
has closely observed the spiritual healing 
movement. The Case for Spiritual Healing 
is the title and the author makes the 
“case”! 


THE GOOD BUSINESS TREASURE 
CHEST, by James Decker (Hawthorn, 
1.Y., $4.95). 


A particularly fine and comprehensive 
anthology. The materials chosen have 
been carefully selected from the finest 
articles appearing in Unity’s magazine, 
Good Business. The subject matter cov- 
ered and the authors selected are gener- 
ally in the field of contemporary life but 
whether past or present, the lessons and 
messages are for here and now. 


THE BLANKET, by A, A. Murray (Van- 
guard, N.Y., 192 pp., $3.50). 


This book is a tremendous and _ pro- 
foundly moving reader experience, At 
times gruesome and always primitive, it 
has courage and authority. 
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[New| Blooks for|Clhildren 


Reviewed by MARION W. FARQUHARSON 


JENNY GOES TO SEA. Story and pic- 
tures by Esther Averill. It was 14 years 
ago that “The Cat Club” appeared, but 
the little black cat, Jenny Linsky, has 
never lost her popularity. This new chap- 
ter in her adventures is about three times 
as long as the earlier books, but it’s still 
simple enough for 7- and 8-year-old read- 
ers. (Harper, $3) 


UPSIDE-DOWN TOWN, by F. Emer- 
son Andrews. The train trip to grand- 
father’s took a surprising turn when Rickie 
and Anne found themselves stranded in 
Upside-down Town because of trouble on 
the Main Line. Upside-down signs and 
houses were confusing enough, but meals 
were served dessert-first, and children 
worked while grown-ups played, Cheerful 
nonsense, cheerfully illustrated by Louis 
Slobodkin. For 7- to 9-year-olds. (Little, 
Brown, $2.75) 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND ANIMAL 
TALK, by Vinson Brown. Young natural- 
ists will be fascinated with this detailed 
discussion of animals’ ways of communi- 
cating with each other, and in the case 
of domestic animals, with human beings. 
This author specializes in including usable 
information in his nature books. The 
whole field of animal life is covered—do- 
mestic, wild, birds, reptiles, fish and in- 
sects. (Little, Brown, $2.75) 


BELOVED RASCALS, by Sam Camp- 
bell. Animal lovers will be filled with an 
increasing longing for the woods as they 
read these personal adventures of the au- 
thor and his wife with the engaging 
nuisances who made so free with them 
and their cabin in the north woods. Rac- 
coons, deer, porcupines, a pet crow, etc., 
wander freely through the pages, are 
loved for their entertainment value, and 
just because they are living creatures, and 
forgiven their many faults, (Bobbs-Merrill, 


$3) 


SWAMP LIFE, An almanac by Glen 
Rounds. Strong, sympathetic sketches in 
ink and brush picture the animal life 
seen at each season of the year as the 
author-artist spends patient hours in the 
swamp, making friends with his neighbors. 
There’s a page of text for every picture— 
simple and descriptive and giving the 
reader a feeling of joining the author in 
his vigils. For the nature lover of any 
age. (Prentice-Hall, $3) 


THE AMERICANS, by Harold Coy. 
The ideas that started and formed Amer- 
ica are emphasized, and also the ups and 
downs of America’s road to our present- 
day conception of democracy. More in- 
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spirational reading than the usual history, 
and a book to throw some light on the 
meanings behind historical events. The 
spirit of each period of our history is 
described, and the effect of changing times 
on the character of the people. (Little, 
Brown, $4.50) 


MARA JOURNEYS HOME, by Eliza- 
beth P. Witheridge. The little Hebrew girl 
of “Mara of Babylon” journeys across the 
desert to Jerusalem with her people in 
this story for “middle-aged” girls. Baby- 
lon had been home to Mara, and she was 
so unhappy at leaving it that Grandfather 
told her a secret about his old home in 
Jerusalem. The home was in ruins but the 
secret was there for the finding. A book 
to bring the Old Testament times to life 
for modern girls. (Abingdon Press, $2) 


BILL SHAW, FRUIT TRAMP, by 
Steve Benedict. This different share-crop- 
per tale is a boys’ story, Bill wants to be 
a doctor, and his first-aid studies come 
in handy many times. There’s emphasis, 
too, on the fine friendships made among 
the sharecroppers and the interesting peo- 
ple who “follow the road.” A worthwhile 
book. (Abingdon Press, $2.50) 


NORTHLAND CASTAWAYS, by Bur- 
ton Spiller. Resourcefulness and courage 
were the two most necessary factors in 
keeping 14-year-old Ronald and 13-year- 
old Dick alive when they were stranded 
alone in the Canadian north woods with 
no equipment but Scout knives, Shelter 
and food were immediate necessities, but 
a way back to civilization was important 
too, and the boys solved each problem as 
it came along, with book-learned wood- 
craft playing a big part in their survival. 
A fine adventure story. (Bobbs-Merrill, 


$3) 


THE EDGE OF APRIL. A biography 
of John Burroughs, by Hildegarde Hoyt 
Swift. “I see clearly that the only kind of 
success worth having is inward, virtual, 
unseen; the gaining of wisdom, the un- 
derstanding of the Universe, the seeing 
beauty and meaning in everything God 
has made.” In an unusually perceptive 
biography the author brings to her readers 
the character of John Burroughs as it was 
formed by his almost poverty-stricken 
childhood, his unhappy marriage and his 
growing love of the beauties of nature 
and the feeling of excitement as he un- 
locked a few of her secrets. He was a 
man worth knowing, and readers will 
agree with Theodore Roosevelt’s state- 
ment about him—“It is a good thing for 


‘our people that you have lived.” (Wm. 


Morrow, $3.95) 
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Give Schulmerich Carillonic Bells* as 
many thoughtful donors do. Within 
your life-time in your own name... 
or as a timeless tribute to your de- 
parted . . . Schulmerich is the world’s 
standard for quality. With appropriate 
plaque, if desired. As low as $975. 
Terms. Write for brochure. 
Organizations who wish to: give to 
their church are invited to write. Pas- 
tors and Committees! Write for Schul- 


merich’s “Carillon Bells” Fund-Raising 
Plan. 
*Trademark 
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FURNITURE 


fine craftsmanship . . . pulpits 
altars, communion sets 





yours FREE! 
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28-page Endicott 
catalog—shows 
complete line of 
fine furniture, 
Cushion-Eze pews, 
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Add-a-Cushion.. . 
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manufacturing 
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OUR ACCIDENTAL FOURTH 
(Continued from page 50) 


stopped in a small town before, I guess. 

Nothing gets folks to knowing each 
other like dipping into the same bowls 
of potato salad or reaching for the 
same chicken leg. Anyhow there was 
a real friendly air, all around, and 
everybody was nice and careful not to 
litter the courthouse lawn, Clean-up 
was accomplished in no time; then— 
with hours still to kill—my father 
climbed up on one of the tables. 

“Speech!” some folks yelled, and 
some folks yelled “Boo!” in fun, and 
Father said not to worry—the only 
speeches that would be tolerated were 
those that folks wanted to make and 
folks wanted to hear, Besides, they’d 
got the high-school band together— 

Well, sir, the band played—“Stars 
and Stripes Forever,” “The Washing- 
ton Post March,” “Tenting Tonight” 
—and it was hot for clapping, but peo- 
ple clapped anyhow. Loud and long, 
like they couldn’t stop. And then we 
sang. “America,” “God Bless America,” 
“America the Beautiful,” the band 
joining in. And Mr, Vecellio, off at the 
side, playing his concertina, 


Berore long it was like wed 
known each other most all our lives. 
Father climbed back on the table and 
said why didn’t anybody who felt like 
it come up, introduce himself, and 
contribute a comment or two. 

At first there wasn’t a stir, Then a 
man from Indiana got up and said this 
reminded him how once, when he was 
a little farm boy, he sneaked off, all 
excited, and rode his bike, thirteen 
miles, over a rutted dusty road to a 
Fourth of July town picnic. Only—he 
was so tired when he got there that he 
figured he’d prop his bike against a 
tree and lay down to rest, just a minute, 
Sure enough—when he woke up, it was 
evening, the picnic over, and every- 
body gone. 

So then a man told how his father 
was a country doctor and all he ever 
did on the Fourth was treat one and 
all, free, for firecracker burns. And he 
asked—did we remember the awful 
odor of gunpowder, the writhing 
“snakes,” sparklers stuck in the grass 
at night, pinwheels whirling against 
rough bark, Roman candles? 

And a woman said their family was 
so poor they never had fireworks—just 
fireflies they caught in bottles. 

Someone else said remember how it 
always rained, right in the middle of 
everything, clouds coming up from no- 
where? 

And two men stood together—seems 
they'd known each other years back— 
and reminded one another about the 
pranks they used to play the Night 
Before. A horse in the town hall, the 
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mayor’s surrey on a third-floor balcony. 
“Do you remember,” one said, “the 
year they fired the old town cannon so 
many times she burst?” And the other 
one said yes and how about the night, 
during the Great Pyrotechnical Dis- 
play in the park, when the American 
Flag fell down the minute it was 
lighted and looked like nothing so 
much as a bonfire, and all the kids 
cried— 

“Hey there, John Daniel,” Punker 
breathed to me, all serious, “we got 
born too late!” 

There was reminiscing about sack 
races and potato races and old-time 
oratory. And someone called out, half- 
wistfully, “That’s something the likes 
of which we'll never see again!” 

And a woman said, well, couldn’t 
somebody recite something now? 

Nobody moved, so Mother nudged 
me, and I knew what she meant, Be- 
ing Judge Spencer’s son, I had no 
choice. “Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of 
State! Sail on, O Union, strong—” I 
got through it without forgetting, and 
suddenly, in just the time it had taken 
to say it, everything was hushed-like 
and changed. 

A man came up and said he’d lost a 
son in the war, and that it was hard 
sometimes holding on to the thought 
that there was a reason, that he didn’t 
“just die for nothing’—but that when 
he saw a gathering like this, and all the 
good people, free to be one. 

And another man stood up straight 
before us and said maybe we'd read 
about him years before in the papers, 
when he was “sent up.” But in Amer- 
ica, he said, you can come out of 
prison and build a new life— 


A big German fellow who said he 
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weighed ninety-five more pounds than 
he did eleven years before when he 
was a slave laborer. digging uranium 
for the Russians told how it was to 
live in a concentration camp, sealed off 
by machine guns and barbed wire. 
And a pretty young exchange student 
from Japan—in a voice so soft we had 
to lean forward to hear—told how it 
was to see the Statue of Liberty for the 
first time, to read what it said, and to 
know that here, in this land, you could 
get an education with no limits except 
the ones you set yourself. 

And then—then Father was helping 
Mr. Vecellio to climb up on the table. 
At first he seemed too choked for 
words, and only stood there, his curly 
gray-black hair damp against his fore- 
head. But then, with Gina smiling up 
at him, he began to speak. To tell how, 
during World War I, as a ragged 
orphan boy, homeless and half-starved, 
he had lived and slept in the fields. 
Crawling, winter nights, into earthen 
bakeovens for warmth, How “if my 
shirt I hold before the coals, maybe 
they burn out the vermin before I 
sleep. And then—like a miracle—I over- 
hear about America, And it is a dream 
I work toward, many years. You—you 
who were here already—you cannot 
know—” 

It was the best talk of the after- 
noon. 

And there were a good many, Be- 
cause it was not until 4:30 when word 
came that now the bridge was clear 
enough for one-way traffic. The man 
had to make the announcement twice 
before people seemed to come to and 
realize they were going somewhere. 

So then somebody got up and, on be- 
half of all the strangers present, 
thanked Bayville, And Father, repre- 
senting the town, thanked them. 
“What you have done for us,” he said, 
“is more than you may ever know.” It 
was Father’s shortest speech. 

Rev. Brubaker dismissed with 
prayer, And the folks kind of slipped 
away, quiet—like they hated to leave. 

We'd gone a whole block before 
Punker realized. “Hey, John Daniel,” 
he said, “those jugglers never juggled, 
and those baseball players never 
swatted—once!” 

“They didn’t need to,” I said. 

The cars had just begun to, move 
when we got to our house. The air, too. 
For suddenly, like out of nowhere, a 
breeze had come up. A breeze that 
smelled of rain. 

“If it does rain,” Father said, looking 
up, “then it’s been a real old-fashioned 
Fourth.” 

Suddenly, Babe was pointing. “Look, 
Mr. Vecellio’s flag!” 

And there, sure enough, lifted by 
the breeze, it stood straight out and 
proud—like a bold bright banner nailed 
to the sky. THE END 
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NOTHING WRONG 
WITH JURIES 


(Continued from page 20) 


rors either sat around or were pushed 
around, When they finally had a 
chance to render a verdict, the deci- 
sion was arbitrary, whimsical or illog- 
ical. Probably, in addition, the jury 
chambers would be dismal, shabby 
rooms with the plaster falling off the 
walls, One New York reporter had 
written a whole series of stories around 
variations of that thesis. 

So I knew exactly what to expect— 
until I walked into the central jury 
room in Westchester County Court- 
house, White Plains, the morning of 
March 11, and sat down with some 
200 other men and women. Then I 
learned that in Westchester County, 
the prospective juror is treated with a 
dignity that sends his opinion of 
his job soaring almost immediately. 
Jurors get, I am told, the same kind 
of reception at the Lake County Court- 
house, Waukegan, Illinois. Things may 
be different in some or even in most 
other counties of the nation. But when 
you've got even a few counties pro- 
ducing juries with esprit de corps, then 
its not the system that is faulty but 
the way the system has been sold 
short. The biggest thing wrong with 
juries is jurors. And the biggest thing 
wrong with jurors is the uninspired 
and uninspiring treatment they’ve had 
from courthouse officials to whom jury 
selection has been a sideline job in 
which they have never really had their 
hearts. 

Perhaps improvements can be made 
in the jury system itself, for no institu- 
tion is perfect. But before we go on 
with the free-for-all aimed at abolish- 
ing or drastically revising this tool of 
government which has served us well 
through our American history and the 
world for 600 years before that, there 
is one function of juries we should 
take into account. That function is 
their unique service to jurors. There 
are other ways of getting trial deci- 
sions. The judge could be empowered 
to call the shots. A committee of three 
judges could do it. But there is no 
other way of letting so many Amer- 
icans participate so directly in the law- 
enforcement processes of government. 

Juries do something that many au- 
thorities regard as being indispensable 
for justice. But juries where they are 
properly administered do something 
even more indispensable for jurors. In 
the long run, what they do for jurors 
possibly makes as large a contribution 
to law and order as the immediate 
benefits. A juror who has seen the law 
at work and has had a part in its work- 
ing will have a greater appreciation 
of the power and inevitability of law. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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in your church 





By WILLIAM S. HOCKMAN 


Versatile Films; Equipment Maintenance 


Three-Way Films 

Here are five films that have useful- 
ness with at least three audiences— 
parents and children together, parents 
alone, children alone. This means that 
they can be used in church school, in 
adult classes, on family nights, and with 
parents and teachers. 

Spending Money is the story of two 
families. One seems to get a lot more 
for its money than the other, In one 
family the children get small allow- 
ances but seem to be learning a lot 
about money. That is, all but the Junior 
girl who got all mixed up when a clerk 
gave her too much change. However, 
Father and Mother knew what to do, 
and did it; even the next-door neigh- 
bor got a new slant on money. Here is 
a good film to start a discussion of 
money in the home. 

Half Inch of Selfishness, depicting 
an interesting and realistic home situ- 
ation, will give your audience many 
chuckles. Two brothers have been 
scrapping all day, and start all over 
again just as Dad gets home from 
work. Mother, who has settled many 
scraps that rainy day, suggests that 
Dad settle this one. He does, in a very 
ingenious way that astonishes the boys 
and the mother who is looking on from 
a distance. After seeing this film, your 
viewers will be more than ready to dis- 
cuss selfishness and what to do about it. 

First Impressions is the story of three 
boys and several adults. One, a new 
boy, is a bit on the tough side. “You 
shouldn’t play with him” is the point 
of view of the aunt of the two brothers. 
But the new boy is a good baseball 
pitcher and the team needs him. “Be- 
sides,” say the brothers, “the Bible says 
that we should love everyone.” After 
several minor crises a dramatic situa- 
tion arises which shows that snap judg- 
ments are very unfair and unsafe. 
Everyone will get the point of this film. 
It will stir up a lot of discussion about 
making snap judgments and being un- 
fair in our appraisal of people. 

God’s Christmas Gift shows a Junior 
girl trying to solve the riddle set before 
her church school class by the teacher, 
“What is it that you can keep on giving 
away and yet have more of than you 
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had before?” All week long as the 
Christmas holiday preparations pro- 
gressed, the girl tries to figure out the 
answer to the riddle, Certainly it didn’t 
make sense to keep on giving some- 
thing away and yet have more given 
right back to you, with interest, too. 
The more she pondered the riddle the 
more puzzled she grew. Slowly an ink- 
ling begins to dawn in her conscious- 
ness, and then at last she sees what the 
answer is—love, of course, love, God’s 
Christmas gift to everyone. 

Turn the Other Cheek is the story 
of two neighbors estranged over some 
trifling circumstances. When an occa- 
sion in which a little girl might have 
retaliated arose, she “turned the other 
cheek” instead and thus opened the 
way for a reconciliation which all the 
grown-ups wanted but were not cour- 
ageous enough to admit, and friend- 
ship was restored. This is a realistic, 
interesting and practical film, illustra- 
tive of Jesus’ teaching about forgive- 
ness. 

All five films are new releases in the 
“Our Children” series by Family Films, 
Inc. They are 15 minutes long, thus can 
be easily used in church school and 
elsewhere with plenty of time left of 
the hour, or even half-hour, for dis- 
cussion, They can be rented in either 
color or black and white, and are avail- 
able from film rental libraries across 
the country. 


Equipment Storage 

“Now let me show you our equip- 
ment storage closet,” said my minister- 
guide as we came into the old building 
from the new. 

At the end of a corridor he unlocked 
a door and turned on a light, explain- 
ing, “Here it is, under lock and key, 
and we know just where our equip- 
ment is when we want it.” 

“Fine,” I said, “but what condition 
will it be in by the middle of Septem- 
ber? Churches get pretty damp on the 
ground floor during July and August, 
you know.” 

“Is that so?” he asked, a little 
amazed. 

Then I asked about tables and chairs, 
if he did not find that they tightened 


up a great deal during the summer 
months. He easily recalled that they 
did, but never associated that fact with 
the effect of moisture on his valuable 
A-V equipment. 

Where do you store your expensive 
equipment, especially during the sum- 
mer months? Now is the time to think 
about this storage problem. 

Here are several facts to guide you: 
store on the second floor. It will be less 
damp. See that the closet is ventilated. 
Put in shelves, and get things up off 
the floor. Rust and dust can do serious 
damage. Avoid both, Find a central 
location if you can. 


Useful Resource 

To use audio-visuals effectively, you 
need to be fully informed on what is 
available and what you should use. 
Here is where many churches fall down 
in their A-V programs. They depend 
upon scraps of information from this 
source and that. They even build files 
from releases and announcements and 
ads. This is good, as far as it goes, but 
it does not go far enough. The material 
is not indexed and classified. Many im- 
portant titles are missing. 

About the time you read this column, 
the new edition of the Audio-Visual 
Resource Guide will be on the market. 
It contains more than 2500 indexed and 
classified A-V titles. The contents of 
each title are briefly described, the age 
level given, and its quality and utility 
rated. 

This fine new book brings up to date 
an evaluation of the most important 
A-V material produced. These eval- 
uations are not by armchair-theorists 
but are the result of co-operative work 
of hundreds of laymen, directors of 
religious education, ministers, teachers 
and leaders in the many preview and 
evaluation committees who work under 
the direction of the A-V Department of 
the National Council of Churches. 

This new edition of the AVRG is 
available only from the NCC, 257 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. The 
price is $10 post paid. 


Footnote on Screens 

By way of amending my comments 
on projection screens in the June issue, 
let me add a third general type. Known 
by many different trade names, it is 
basically a “metallic” screen. It has no 
glass beads on it, and it is not the matte- 
white. The qualities of this metallic 
screen have been improved, giving it 
these strong points: it is just about as 
bright as the beaded screen, but has a 
wider viewing angle and thus can be 
used in wide rooms, enabling those 
sitting off to the side to see a clear and 
undistorted image. This new screen, I 
am reliably informed, is growing in 
favor for theater installations, and in 
churches where its characteristics are 


needed. 
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THERE’S NOTHING WRONG WITH JURIES BUT JURORS 
(Continued from page 55) 


Also he probably will see more clearly 
than he has ever seen before, unless 
he has been involved in a lawsuit, the 
ponderousness of law. 

America’s legal recourses are big and 
complicated. It takes time to achieve 
one’s day in court, very often four or 
five years. When the day finally ar- 
rives, one is expected to remember all 
kinds of details that preceded and fol- 
lowed the incident at issue, even those 
that would have seemed so unim- 
portant at the time as to be disre- 
garded. The patronizing or badgering 
or frankly aggressive approach of the 
attorneys to witnesses of the other 
side gives jurors repeated reason to be 
glad they are safely tucked away in- 
side the jury box. 

“If I learned anything from my jury 
duty,” one of my courthouse coi- 
leagues told me, “it is never to bring 
suit lightly. Suing at law is one of the 
most serious things a person can do.” 

Said another, “When you think of 
the petty quarrels that reach the 
courts, tying up manpower, costing 
time, money and grief—it’s just plain 
silly.” 

But there was another side to it, too. 
“If ever I do have occasion to be a 
party to a suit, I'll know that the law 
has gone to fantastic lengths to see 
that I get a square deal,” one juror 
summed up. Which is why trials “drag 
on and on.” Deliberately built-in ob- 
stacles slow down the pace to prevent 
railroading. The law is not designed 
to speed the work of judge and 
jury, but to give aid to the aggrieved 
and accused—a comforting thought. 


My change of heart about juries 
really had begun even before I arrived 
at the courthouse. On my summons 
slip received three weeks before was 
this notation: “If jury service at the 
time called for by this summons will 
cause you serious inconvenience or 
hardship, you may, with the approval 
of the Court, request a postponement 
to a later two-week period. State your 
reason in writing, select a term prefer- 
ably within 6 months and mail with 
your summons.” And with the sum- 
mons was a slip proffering information 
about finding scarce all-day parking 
space in crowded White Plains. It 
seemed to me that the Jury Commis- 
sioner was leaning over backward to 
be decent about the whole thing. I 
learned later that he’s one of the few 
Jury Commissioners in the country 
who gets fan letters. (I wrote one my- 
self, after my tour of duty ended!) 
So sensitive is he to juror psychology 
that the questionnaire form sent to 
prospective jurors about a year before 
they are summoned, was changed not 
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long after I received mine. Printed on 
the first page twice, facing both ways 
so that it would be seen no matter 
how the envelope was opened, was 
the bold-faced warning: “The law re- 
quires you to return this question- 
naire within one week. You must an- 
swer all questions in your own hand- 
writing, with ink, sign and mail to 
Commissioner of Jurors within 7 days. 
Failure to comply will result in a sum- 
mons for you to appear personally 
before the Commissioner of Jurors at 
the Court House in White Plains at 
your own expense.” 

“Why beat us over the head with 
itP” one person penned, along with 
his completed questionnaire. “Why 
start jumping up and down right off 
the bat about what will happen if we 
don’t comply? Why not ask us nicely, 
first?” 

“He was right,” Commisioner 
Ralph T. Mumford told me, when I 
went in for a chat after I had finished 
being a juror. “We printed a new 
questionnaire.” He handed me a 
sample. It was gentled down consider- 
ably. “Please answer all questions with 
ink in your own handwriting, sign and 
mail to Commissioner of Jurors within 
one week,” it began meekly. Not until 
the last two sentences did it get around 
to threatening almost jovially: “The 
law provides that the questionnaire 
shall be returned within one week. 
Failure to comply may result in a sum- 
mons for you to appear personally 
before the Commissioner of Jurors at 
the County Court House in White 
Plains at your own expense.” 

But on the matter of excusing jurors, 
Mumford is tough as nails, at least 
half of the secret of his—or any other 
jury commissioner’s—success. “We co- 
operate to the limit on scheduling a 
jurors term, He can wait a year, if 
necessary. But no longer than that. He 
can’t be excused permanently—unless 
he happens to fall under one the cate- 
gories exempted by law.” 

That list, smaller in New York State 
than in some others, includes persons 
whose work requires them to be on 
constant call — clergymen, physicians, 
dentists, optometrists, attorneys, under- 
takers, active members of the armed 
forces, firemen, policemen, active mer- 
chant marine officers, writers and 
editors of newspapers. In New York, 
women may also claim exemption if 
they choose, but it was evident from 
the numbers of them in court that they 
are as willing to serve as men. Al- 
though entitled to exemption, persons 
in the above categories are not re- 
quired to claim exemption, and may 
serve if otherwise qualified. 

Elected officials, appointed heads of 
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departments of government units and 
their deputies, judges, sheriffs, court 
clerks—are barred by law from serving 
on juries. 

Basic qualifications in New York are 
so broad they take in most voters. A 
man or woman must be a citizen of the 
U.S. and a resident of the county for 
at least six months; be not less than 21 
nor more than 70 years of age; be the 
owner (or husband or wife of the 
owner) of real or personal property 
worth at least $250; be in possession of 
his natural faculties and not infirm or 
decrepit; not have been convicted of a 
felony or misdemeanor involving moral 
turpitude; be of sound mind and good 
character; of approved integrity; of 
sound judgment; able to read and 
write the English language under- 
standably. How audits are made of 
character, integrity and sound judg- 
ment is not clear, but these are hardly 
claims an individual is likely to choose 
to hide behind to evade duty. 

When a juror has some leeway at 
negotiating his term of service (in 
Westchester two-thirds of them ask for 
adjustments), when he knows that no 
under-the-counter exemptions are be- 
ing passed out and when he is aware 
that the jury commission has a high 
regard for juries in general and jurors 
in particular, there is little attempt at 
or reason for evasion. 

As Jury Commissioner Casper Ape- 
land of Lake County, Illinois, puts it: 
“The average American citizen readily 
accepts the principle of jury service 
until he is picked for the job. His re- 
action then depends on his confidence, 
or lack of it, in the manner in which 
jurors are selected in his county, No 
matter how patriotic he may be or how 
willing to carry his civic responsibil- 
ities, he rebels at having to carry those 
of his neighbor as well. But when he 
knows that no one is given preferred 
consideration, jury service becomes an 
honored privilege rather than an im- 
position to be passed on to someone 
else. Citizens of Lake County know 
that no influence is strong enough to 
have a person excused from jury serv- 
ice.” 

In Westchester County, the Com- 
missioner of Jurors has the power, 
granted to him by the state legislature, 
to act for the court in excusing trial 
jurors. Elsewhere, only judges can 
grant excuses, tying up a considerable 
amount of their time. Courts which 
have been reluctant to give up this 
“privilege,” lest excuses be granted 
wholesale, should be reassured by the 
Westchester system. Points out Mr. 
Mumford, “If a judge excuses a juror, 
that’s the end of it for the judge. If I 
excuse a juror, I’ve got to get some- 
body to take his place.” 

Three years ago Westchester began 
operating under a uniform state jury 
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law (which, however, does not apply 
to New York City or to the 75 per 
cent of the state’s counties that have 
fewer than 100,000 population each). 
The new law took from local officials 
the job of determining the qualifica- 
tions of jurors and gave it to the 
county’s Commissioner of Jurors who 
must supply fifty local courts as well as 
county and state courts within his 
jurisdiction. It is a large task, and a 
commissioner can’t afford to be soft. 

But Mumford, uncompromising on 
equal service for all, is on the juror’s 
side all the way, once he has bagged 
him. In the central jury room (the 
“waiting room”) in the courthouse 
there’s a bulletin board filled with 
jury cartoons clipped from magazines 
and newspapers, good for a chuckle 
any dull morning. During the World 
Series a television set was brought in 
to soothe those not on cases, The 
latest “break” engineered by the Com- 
missioner is a coffee break, with a 
vendor permitted to offer his wares in 
mid-morning to the impounded “pool.” 
Most appreciated by jurors: Commis- 
sioner Mumford’s try to wind up the 
waiting and qualifying period by noon 
each day, so that those who haven't 
been selected for a case may go home 
or put in a half day at their job. 

The morning I reported for duty, 
those of us there for the first time were 
asked to come to the front of the room 
to pick up “one of the little blue 
books.” It turned out to be another 
innovation, a “Trial Juror’s Manual.” 

The opening statement struck a key- 
note for the next two weeks: 

“You have been drawn and sum- 
moned by lot to serve as a trial juror. 
For centuries, trial by jury has been 
the very foundation of free govern- 
ment. We believe it best exemplified 





At Evening... Home 


ARM brown the earth, soft pearl the 
sky, 
As snug beneath God’s love they lie. 
The summer wind is stilled today, 
The heavy dew that morning lay 
On every field and path and tree 
Has loosed its hold, and let them be 
Enfolded in a mantle gray 
Of fleecy clouds, like wool-crochet. ° 
The lowering sun shines out—a smile 
God lends the earth a little while. 


And now the slow enfolding night 

Sets myriad misty stars alight, 

And from a curtained window gleams 

The star of home, where God’s love seems 

To come indoors, and dwell with men, 

Within the reach of human ken 

In some dear, very special way— 

When comes the night, when ends the day. 

And so, when my life’s day shall end 

I'll go Indoors with Him, to spend Eternity. 
—Elizabeth A. Patterson 





in our own great country, where the 
life, liberty and property of each of us 
remain safe and secure because we 
have courts of justice where no person, 
rich or poor, may be deprived of his 
liberty . . . without trial by jury. 

“This bulwark of freedom has a price 
which is now being asked of you as 
you serve—your time, experience, and 
above all, understanding patience. 
This inyportant duty may cause you 
some inconvenience and_ possible 
financial sacrifice, but if you are wil- 
ling and able to shoulder this burden, 
we believe you will leave this court- 
house at the end of your term with 
considerable inner satisfaction at a job 
well done.” 


Tuere followed 20 pages of ques- 
tions and answers pertaining to court 
procedures and terminology. I learned, 
for example, that in a civil case, an 
individual or corporation sues another. 
In a criminal trial, only the state 
“sues,” and in the name of “The Peo- 
ple,” whose corporate safety or wel- 
fare has been endangered by the law- 
breaker. I learned that in civil cases 
in New York it was not necessary for 
a jury to reach a unanimous verdict, 
although this was said to be preferable. 
Only 10 of the 12 jurors had to agree. 

A number of counties, I find, are 
now offering some such primer to 
their jurors. 

In Lake County, which for five years 
has operated under the Illinois law 
calling for three Commissioners to be 
appointed by the judges of the county, 
a reprint of the Saturday Evening Post 
editorial, “Informed Citizens Don’t 
Balk at Jury Service” (which, by the 
way, lauds the jury system of Lake 
County) accompanies the introductory 
questionnaire. At personal interviews, 
prospective jurors receive also a re- 
print of the Sydney J. Harris Chicago 
Daily News column, “There’s a Reason 
for Jury Service.” In it Harris reports 
an ex-juror-friend’s plaint, “Why don’t 
we abolish the silly jury system and let 
only qualified men decide cases?” and 
recalls what G. K. Chesterton had to 
say about it 50 years ago. 

“Chesterton pointed out one of the 
strangest paradoxes of life: that the 
more a man looks at a thing, the less 
he can see it, and the more a man 
learns a thing, the less he knows it. 
He said, “The horrible thing about all 
legal officials, even the best, is not 
that they are wicked (some of them 
are good), not that they are stupid 
(several of them are quite intelligent), 
it is simply that they have got used to 
it, All judges, magistrates, barristers, 
detectives and policemen, _ strictly 
speaking, do not see the prisoner in 
the dock; all they see is the usual man 
in the usual place. They do not see the 
awful court of judgment; they only 
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see their own workshop. . . . Our civil- 
ization has decided, and very justly, 
that determining the guilt or innocence 
of men is a thing too important to be 
trusted to trained men. . . . It asks men 
who know no more law than I know, 
but who can feel the things I felt in 
the jury box.’” 

It’s no wonder that Lake County 
jury procedures have received national 
attention. Its Jury Commissioners first 
adopted a set of principles for their 
own guidance: 

No one, whatever his occupa- 
tion, except those exempted by 
law, mothers of young children, 
and cases of extreme hardship, 
will be excused from jury service. 

Jury duty is more important 
than one’s occupation. 

A citizen who loses wages dur- 
ing jury duty makes just as valu- 
able a contribution as the exec- 
utive whose concern loses his ser- 
vices. 

It is an honor and privilege to 
serve as a juror and not a chore 
to be passed on to another. 

Intelligence and integrity are 
more important in a juror than 
formal education and success in 
his work. 

Everyone will be treated alike. 

No one can_ substitute his 
thought for that of another. 

We, as Commissioners, believe 
in the jury system. 

Where those responsible for jury 
performance do not believe in the jury 
system or have taken no pains to com- 
municate their beliefs to jurors, it is 
no wonder that jurors serve in poor 
grace (or not at all, if they can help it).. 


My own term began as it does for 
most people who are called: I sat and 
waited for something to happen. The 
primer finished, I picked up a dis- 
carded newspaper someone more prov- 
ident than I had brought along. As 
jury panels were required, names of 
persons present were picked at random 
from a revolving drum, 

Some people never get beyond the 
sitting and waiting stage, although at 
Westchester the officials try to pass 
around the activity as much as pos- 
sible. But there is no exact science to 
the jury business. The Commissioner 
has to work so far ahead that he can- 
not know precisely how many jurors 
will be required on a given day. He 
must protect the courts (and himself) 
by having available more than enough. 
(I learned later that same day how 
quickly a pair of attorneys can run 
through a block of prospective jurors, 
rejecting them either because the juror 
volunteers information which disqual- 
ifies him by consent from serving on 
the case being tried, or because one 
attorney or another senses, or thinks he 
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senses, something in the juror’s expe- 
rience or attitude which may be pre- 
judicial to his client, and eliminates 
him; each attorney has a stipulated 
number of peremptory challenges.) 

Admittedly, it would be hard to 
rhapsodize over one’s jury service, if 
it were spent merely in waiting. And 
yet, as the Juror’s Handbook of the 
First Judicial District, N. Y., observes, 
“He who waits also serves. The fact 
that you are available constitutes an 
important part of your service.” 

Eventually my name was pulled 
from the drum, Twenty of us were 
shown into an impaneling room and 
seated in chairs on two sides of the 
room, at the end of which were 12 
vacant seats. Our names were put into 
a second drum here and 12 names were 
drawn, mine among them. We took the 
vacant chairs, additional persons were 
brought in to take our seats, and the 
interrogation of the 12 jurors began. 
The case, a negligence suit, was 
described by the attorney for the plain- 
tiff and each of us was questioned by 
counsel for both sides. We were asked 
if we knew any of the participants per- 
sonally, the attorneys or anyone con- 
nected with their firms. As a juror 
would be eliminated either because 
of his compromising answer or simply 
on the decision of an attorney, another 
name would be drawn and a replace- 
ment juror take the vacated chair. 
After almost two hours of this the jury 
was adjudged “satisfactory” and taken 
to lunch in the company of two uni- 
formed deputies who carefully kept us 
incommunicado, The county picked up 
the checks, 

Following lunch, we did some more 
waiting, then were taken to the court- 
room. It was here, when we were 
sworn in, that we jurors began to feel 
particularly impressed, As we stood 
with raised right hands, the clerk spoke 
words he had repeated to thousands 
of juries but which most of us were 
now hearing for the first time: “You 
do severally and solemnly swear, in the 
presence of the ever-living God, that 
you will well and truly try the issues 
herein joined and a true verdict render 
therein according to the evidence and 
the law as given you by the Court?” 
We replied solemnly in unison, “I do.” 
We were instructed not to discuss the 
case and to report to the central jury 
room next morning; there we would 
learn which courtroom had been sched- 
uled. Court was adjourned and we 
went out feeling very judicial. 

In the morning they cheerily told 
us the suit had been settled and 
shuttled us back to the jury “pool” to 
be available for another case. 

So there we had run into another 
of the frustrations common to jurors— 
having a case “settled out from under 
us.” Sometimes trials run for several 


days before it happens. The jury, fin- 
ally come to grips with its immortal 
contribution to jurisprudence, has dil- 
igently absorbed every scrap of evi- 
dence offered, determined to be the 
most conscientious jury that ever was 
—only to be politely dismissed before, 
irretrievably, it gets the case. How 
may a juror rationalize himself out of 
this letdown? 


Areapy he should know that a 
dispute can be settled anywhere along 
the line, and that the sooner it is set- 
tled, the better for everyone con- 
cerned, including courts and even 
juries. And just as a juror who does 
nothing but wait contributes to the 
fulfillment of justice, who is to say 
that the juror (or jury) who throws 
a scare into a plaintiff or defendant 
sufficient to cause him to toss in the 
chips and settle man to man, is not 
also making a unique contribution to 
justice? 

There is something selfish, and per- 
haps even something of G. K. Chester- 
ton’s professionalism — which grows 
more rapidly even among two-week 
jurors than one would suppose—in re- 
gretting to see a civil conflict halted. 
It would have been better, of course, 
had it stopped sooner—say, before a 
jury was even chosen, But better late 
than not at all, 

Thus rationalizing, I put in the 
morning hours with reasonable profit 
until my name was called again. This 
time we were playing for keeps. 

The jury was selected quickly, with 
none of the haggling of the previous 
round. “They must be planning to set- 
tle this one, too,” I told a previous 
jury mate, who was selected again also. 

But it went all the way, through 
the rest of that week (with one 
day called on account of snow—and 
a deputy in the Commissioner’s office 
telephoning my home to save me an 
unnecessary trip!) and into the fol- 
lowing week. It was no open-and-shut 
case. I decided that juries get only the 
cases that aren’t; the others are nego- 
tiated somewhere along the way. Fi- 
nally, the attorneys rested their cases 
and the judge began his “charge.” He 
told us, in effect, that our big moment 
had come. Speaking with all the black- 
robed solemnity that you expect of a 
judge, he said something like this—a 
word or two different here and there 
perhaps, but this was the gist of it: 

“Under our system of jurisprudence 
the functions of the court and of the 
jury are separate and distinct, and a 
proper trial can only be had where the 
court and the jury are each careful to 
perform their own function and care- 
ful each not to invade the sphere of 
action of the other. 

“It is the duty of the court, during 
the trial, to pass upon the competency 
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and admissibility of all evidence that 
is offered; and finally to declare to the 
jury the rules of law which should 
guide them in determining the partic- 
ular questions of fact involved. 

“It is the duty of the jury to accept 
the rules of law as declared by the 
court and to apply those rules in de- 
termining the questions of fact. It is 
also for the jury to determine what 
inferences, if any, may properly be 
drawn from the facts that have been 
proved. The jury also are the sole and 
exclusive judges as to the credibility 
of the witnesses and the weight which 
should be attached to their testimony. 
You must depend entirely upon your 
own judgment formed after a study 
of the evidence here presented. It is 
almost needless for me to say to you 
that in determining this case you are 
not to be swayed by sympathy, passion 
or prejudice, but to do justice between 
these parties as you would have justice 
done in a case in which you were a 
litigant.” 

He gave his recollections of the 
events and told us the basis upon 
which we would have to make our 
decision. 

Anyone who has ever missed such 
an experience because he talked his 
way out of jury service, has walked 
out on one of his highest moments of 
dignity as a human being and an 
American citizen. We went silently to 
the jury room, pondering in our hearts 
the things we had seen and heard. 

How other juries reach their ver- 
dicts, I don’t know. Ours, we sweat out. 
For four hours we deliberated. There 
was no tossing of a coin, no staring 
out of windows, even, The two parties 
could have had no more consideration 
if they had been related to each of us. 
It was past suppertime—ours as well 
as theirs. we reminded ourselves— 
when we knocked on the locked door 
and passed out the pencilled note: 
“We have reached a verdict.” 

Back in our swivel chairs in the jury 
box, we saw our foreman stand and 
heard him say, firmly, “We have de- 
cided for the plaintiff, Your Honor. 
The amount of our award is $5,000.” 

Another jury might have given more 
or less, or nothing at all. Some critics 
feel that the amount of the award or 
the degree of punishment ought to be 
determined by the court, the jury de- 
ciding only liability or lack of liability, 
guilt or innocence. But if we distrust 
the voice of the people—that is to say, 
our own voices—at one point, how may 
we trust it at another? 

What we need are not juries shorn 
of powers, but jurors who are humbly 
aware of their powers. This would not 
make them omniscient, but it might 
keep them sensitive. 

The judge thanked us, told us in- 
asmuch as our terms of service were 
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near an end, we were now dismissed. 
And we men and women of the jury, 
who had never seen each other before 
this meeting and perhaps would never 
see each other again, went our sepa- 
rate ways, holding our heads a little 
higher. 

The stakes would have been greater 
in a criminal case, for then freedom, 
and not merely dollars, would have 
been at issue. In a capital case, a jury 
would have the most heartsearching 
task of all, and the judge would tell 
12 very serious individuals, “I know 
of no more painful duty that men can 
be called upon to perform than to sit 
in judgment in a capital case and be 
obliged to determine as to the guilt or 
innocence of one accused of crime. 
But it is a duty that must be dis- 
charged like other important duties in 
life — without shirking, without fear 
and without favor.” Those words, 
which must be as hard for a judge to 
utter as for a jury to hear, I found in 
the kind of book out of which justices 
take the framework of their “charges.” 
[ tound in it also another charge which, 
although prepared for a criminal case, 
has some probing things to say to ju- 
rors and for the jury system. 

“The district attorney must present 
the side of the people. The counsel 
for the defense must present the de- 
fense for his client. The court must 
charge the jury as to the law and rule 
upon questions of evidence, and the 
jury alone have the right to decide the 
case. Unless you do your duty, all the 
labor that has been expended upon 
this case will have been lost. The dis- 
trict attorney, the counsel for the de- 
fense, the court, have all tried to per- 
form their duty to the best of their 
ability. Let it not be said in this case 
that the jury neglected to perform the 
duty which the law casts upon them.” 


ie serve as a juror, I found, and so 
may you, is one of the precious priv- 
ileges of citizenship. Though many are 
called, most are never called. It is a 
privilege not to be spurned if the call 
does come. As one New York Supreme 
Court justice puts it, “The only thing 
wrong with the jury system today is 
that too many of the people who talk 
glowingly about the impartial admin- 
istration of justice, the right of a trial 
by a jury of one’s peers, a citizen’s 
responsibility to vote and to serve on 
juries, are unwilling to make the sac- 
rifice themselves. There’s nothing the 
matter with the jury system that a 
better attitude by our citizens about 
jury service wouldn’t cure up _in- 
stantly.” 

Those who do discerningly make the 
“sacrifice” — whether in Westchester 
County, Lake County or any other 
county—find it turning into the biggest 
bargain they ever collected. THE ENp 
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Film Ratings by the 
PROTESTANT MOTION 
PICTURE COUNCIL 


You'll enjoy a delightful trip and learn a bit about 
sailing from the large-screen spectacular, WINDJAMMER. 


With western scenery, a good story, an appealing boy 
and dog, THE PROUD REBEL adds up fo good entertainment. 





motion picture reviews 


* Windjammer (de Rochement. Na- 
tional Theatres) The big, big screen 
(40’x100’) offers a vast sweep of colorful 
horizon, ideal for this documentary of a 
training cruise for 45 Norwegian sea 
cadets aboard the Christian Radich, one 
of the few remaining full-rigged school 
ships in existence. Informative and truly 
entertaining, the film provides the sensa- 
tion of audience participation in the roll- 
ing of the ship during a storm, a bumpy 
basket-sled ride down a steep hill in 
Madeira and the submerging of a sub- 
marine while visiting a U.S. Navy Task 
Force. There is no plot; the leisurely, yet 
exciting crossing of the Atlantic, the stops 
in Madeira, Trinidad, Curacao and Puerto 
Rico are unforgettable. The visit to New 
York is recorded in quick kaleidoscopic 
impressions. Nostalgic views of Norway 
are shown while one of the cadets plays 
Grieg’s piano concerto with Arthur Fied- 
ler and the Boston Pops Orchestra. The 
boys hear Pablo Casals in San Juan, too. 
But the music is not all classical, ranging 
from sea chanties to songs of the limbo 
dancers. This modern depiction of sea- 
manship in Cinemiracle process will be 
shown in specially equipped theaters in 
12 cities. Photography is the star. F 


bt The Proud Rebel (Sam Goldwyn, Jr. 
Buena Vista) A man and his young son— 
mute as a result of a Civil War tragedy 
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—travel to many places searching for a 
doctor who can help the boy. With them 
is the boy’s dog who becomes a vital part 
of this eventful melodrama. Befriended 
by a farming woman, they find them- 
selves involved in her struggle to keep 
her land from covetous men. A fine story, 
exceptionally well told, with plenty of 
action, good characterizations, a delight- 
ful boy and an intelligent dog. Beautiful 
settings, some scenic effects reminding 
one of colorful old prints. Good family 
fare. F 


The Vikings (Kirk Douglas. UA) Pre- 
medieval Norsemen were as brutal as 
they were adventurous and the savagery 
which was typical of the times is here por- 
trayed in grandiose style with superb 
Technicolor photography. Against a beau- 
tiful background of mountain-bordered 
fjords, the open sea, primitive villages 
and an English castle, the Vikings plun- 
der, kill, destroy with great abandon, 
then go home to celebrate in bestial revels. 
The problem is the imitative possibilities 
this presents the thrill-motivated young 
of our day. The Viking sailing skill, their 
reliance on the war god Odin, the flaming 
ship which carried the brave fallen war- 
rior to Valhalla, are a vivid and exciting 
bit of a long-ago past, but there is alto- 
gether too much violence for unaccom- 
panied children. F 


Gigi (Arthur Freed. MGM) In a Parisian 
setting of what was sophistication half a 
century ago, Colette’s sprightly story is 
presented with music, good lyrics and in 
Metrocolor, lavish with costumes of the 
period, frou-frous, feathers and feminine 
accoutrements. The plot provoking this 
“cream fondant” production consists of 
training a young girl for the life of a 
courtesan. The young miss had her own 
ideas, however, and turned out quite con- 
ventionally in the end. A 


From Hell to Texas (20th C-Fox) This 
western of a manhunt is unusual in its 
portrayal of a hero who tries to live up 


AUDIENCE SUITABILITY RATINGS 


A—Adults; MY—Mature Young People; 
Y—Young People; F—Family 


Eprror’s Nore: Except where so stated, these 
reviews are not to be construed as endorsements 
either of specific films or of movie-going in gen- 
eral. They are for the guidance of readers who 
attend motion pictures, not inducements to those 
who do not. The “‘suitability” classification, more- 
over, is no guarantee the film is flawless; it is 
merely a guide. 

Films starred (%) are of exceptional merit. 
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to the religious training received from his 
mother. He is averse to killing, and when 
forced finally to kill a man in self-defense, 
finds it a terrible ordeal. He keeps his 
word in every instance, saves the life of 
his enemy’s son in mortal risk to himself. 
There are some painful-to-watch scenes, 
such as seeing a man trampled down in a 
stampede and being burned alive. Shoot- 
ing and killing are the core of the action. 
New Mexico and Colorado scenery in 
DeLuxe color is magnificent. The cast is 
excellent. Good acting. A, MY 


Run Silent, Run Deep (U A) Submarine 
warfare a year after Pearl Harbor, realistic 
to the point of extreme suspense, this 
drama is occasionally slow, to depict sub- 
marine actions. There is a strong sense 
of participation. Rivalry between officers 
is erased by recognition of heroism and 
sacrifice. Excellent production, entertain- 
ing in a serious vein, A, Y 


Too Much, Too Soon (WB) The real life 
struggle of a girl to gain recognition as 
a person and as an actress. Diana Barry- 
more was so overshadowed by her famous 
actor father and author mother that she 
was lost, rejected and going from one 
sad experience to another, became an al- 
coholic. It is an exhibition of drunken 
scenes, debauchery, including a disgust- 
ingly vulgar dance act and repeated in- 
stances of immorality. This film points to 
no moral—it only plays to the sordid. A 


Fraulein (20th C-Fox) From the novel 
by James McGovern, this drama with 
melodramatic overtones retraces the ex- 
periences of a German girl caught in 
Berlin at the coming of Russian troops. 
Escaping to the American sector, she finds 
life equally hazardous and is trapped in 
a house of prostitution. Precarious living, 
constant danger, the expediencies of 
many-sided collaborationists, self-respect 
vs. lack of same, are fully and convinc- 
ingly explored. One finds the long arm of 
coincidence turning over the story’s pages 
quite often. 


Violent Road (WB) Right up to date 
with jet rockets and high explosives, this 
suspense melodrama—occasionally a_ bit 
slow—tells of the adventures of trucks 
carrying shipments of dangerous explo- 
sives to be used in government tests. The 
trip is extremely perilous, with near ac- 
cidents but, with courage and expert 
handling, the trucks reach their destina- 
tion. An ineffectual bit of romance is 
tacked on for no apparent purpose. Well 
acted, for its kind. A 


RX. for Murder (Templar. 20th C-Fox) 
In this rather quiet British murder mys- 
tery, there is a steady mounting of interest 
and some suspense. A doctor who has 
managed to marry successively three of 
his women patients, and presumably dis- 
patched them: politely and quietly, is in 
the process of launching again into matri- 
mony, except for the inquiring disposi- 
tion of an American, ex-husband of one 
of the deceased. Good characterizations. 
Well directed. A, MY 


Cry Terror (MGM) This suspense melo- 
drama substantiates the title, running the 
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gamut of crime—rape, kidnapping, theft, 
murder. Most situations are made alarm- 
ingly real through good acting. The cumu- 
lation of horror and suspense grows apace 
while the blueprint on crime develops, 
leaving the audience limp before the end. 

A 


The Case Against Brooklyn (Col) An 
absorbing, crime-filled, suspenseful melo- 
drama depicting the police’s efforts to 
find the “big shots” behind the horse- 
betting rooms in Brooklyn. It shows the 
shameful links between the underworld 
and some of the police. There is no ap- 
parent desire to shock, but it is all pre- 
sented with an air of authenticity, Well 
acted. A 


Portrait of an Unknown Woman 
(Sirino. U-I) Heavy-handed and _ poorly 
dubbed German melodrama. An artist re- 
members a woman’s face in a crowd and 
paints it with the nude body of a model. 
A case of blackmail ensues and a romance 
develops as a side issue, Acting is stiff, 
suspense lacking. A 


Flame Barrier (U A) A pseudo-science 
idea woven into an improbable adventure 
and an unconvincing romance, Gruesome 
details abound in a manufactured horror 
tale. A 


Showdown at Boothill (Regal. 20th 
C-Fox) In a confused manner, this western 
tells about a manhunter and his victim 
whose friends are many in Boothill and 
environs, Amateur analysis (psycho and 
socio) are out of place. Considerable 
killing, drinking, double entendre in dia- 
logue, and considerable vulgarity, A 


Manhunt in the Jungle (WB) Reported 
to relate the search for Col. Percy H. 
Fawcett who disappeared in the Amazon 
country in 1928, this succeeds only in 
being a mediocre adventure melodrama, 
even though it was filmed in the original 
area where the manhunt took place. 


A, Y 


Let’s Rock (Col) Rock n’ roll picture 
featuring “big names” on the R & R roster. 
It is a noisy, gyrating pandemonium. 
Some of the performers look like preco- 
cious lewd youngsters. Y 


Girls on the Loose (U-I) Four tough 
women payroll robbers are speedily pun- 
ished after a multiplicity of murders, but 
police are shown to be incompetent and 
the details of a successful holdup are 
given, A 


Return of Dracula (U A) A horror for 
horror’s sake melodrama with a disorderly 
and unbelievable plot. Medieval night- 
mare in modern settings. A 


The Left Handed Gun (WB) In this 
violent western, Billy the Kid feels com- 
pelled to avenge the unjustifiable death 
of a man who had befriended him. He 
seems demented most of the time, leaving 
a trail of deaths. A bit of Bible reading is 
brought in and lost in the shuffle and a 
verse of “Rock of Ages” is sung in de- 
rision. A welter of accumulated violence. 
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PLAY ACCORDION, ORGAN or PIANO 


IMAGINE a soul-satisfying ministry playing glorious 
Hymns for Church, Evangelistic Campaigns, Street Meet- 
ings, Mission Fields or for Friends. 


(a aoa OR COPY COUPON ——-——- 


| HERB JAHN, 80x 147-M, Hollywood 28, Calit. | 


Send me without cost, your beautiful new BROCHURE 
to prove | can play Hymns through your 


| itcustRo’ GRAPH method ust as you have Wi abant 


| your other 3,000 students now enrolied. 

TOAREE . «0.0.5 v0 ct ut 0 0b0 eee eek ee Carey owed | 
ABIES. . hele eserves vets cab acesseads 

L Prin” BOGE, DERG se vclde owe stat vane nespes 


Print PLAINLY—mention instrument you wish to play. .! 








WANT 





ALTAR SCARFS 
Communion Table Scarfs, Pulpit and 
Lectern Antependia. Bible Markers. 


BRASS ALTAR WARE 
Crosses, Vases, Candelabra, Candie- 
sticks, Missal Stands, Offering Plates. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


Dept. 856. Scronton 2, Pa. 


EF JEWELRY! 


Highest Cash Paid for 
ol Gold or Broken 
Jewelry, Gold Teeth, Watches, Rings, Diamonds, 
auverwrane: ML ctacles, Me reury, Gold Coins. Write 

‘or FREE information. Satisfaction suprenteed. 
Rose REFINERS, 29-CM E. Madison St., Chicago 
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STAY UP WITHOUT SUPPORTERS 


\ MAKE Extra Money in s re Time! 


' Powentinecery merevenncan Pa l-length DuPont 

ge which stay up without supporters. Beauti- 
ful, perfect-fitting, and at last! with the comfort 
every woman wants. A patented feature. Youcan 
introduce them to your friends and neighbors at 
70e less a pair than the Nationally advertised 
price, nee soene’ time money easy and fast. 






Just mame and address on postcard for 
FREE ‘SAMPLE STOCKING and FREE 
SALES KIT. Act TODAY. 


AMERICAN HOSIERY MILLS 
Dept. T-144 Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
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TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 


SEA STRONG, RIGID 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


MANUFACTURING CO 
2748 S. 34th St.. Milwaukee 46, Wis Dept L 
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FREE HELP 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 
BUILDING PROGRAM 


F YOUR church is planning to build 


or renovate, we will be glad to supply 
your Building Committee Chairman or 
Minister with a Church eg Informa- 
1 be sent 

free of charge and without obligation, 
contains a wealth of data on every phase 
of building and equipment for churches, 
educational buildings, parish houses and 


tion Kit. This Kit, which wi 


parsonages. 


Your church officers and committee 


members will find this Kit a remarkably 


convenient source of much varied infor- 


mation which would, otherwise, be diffi- 
cult to collect. Fill out the form below, 
and your Kit will be sent promptly. 


Building Kit Department 

CurisTiAN HERALp’s 

PROTESTANT CHURCH 

85 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 


Please send a Church Building Infor 
mation Kit. It is understood that there is 
no charge for this service, and no obliga- 
tion of any kind. I am giving below the 
required information. Full address is nec- 
essary. 


Cheech (full name)......:..:cciscss-cccsocessses 


BNE ccscrcaceseencae itis ayadeees Zone 
State 
Building [] New construction, or 


Contracts let 
Under construction 


Program: CL] Renovation of: 
[) Church 
[] Gymnasium 
0) Educational bldg. 
Estimated (] Under $25,000 
Cost: C] $25,000 to $100,000 
[] $100,000 
C] $150,000 
[] $200,000 
(1) $250,000 
C] $300,000 
C] Over $400,000 
Present (0 Preliminary planning 
Status: (0 Architect appointed 
O 
O 


Minister (name and address) 


Please send Kit to: [1] the minister, or 
[) the building committee chairman 
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Can’t Understand 

“What’s your new brother’s name, 
Betty Ann?” 

“I don’t know yet. We can’t under- 
stand a word he says.” 
o co * 

Mistaken Identit 

The dirty little x came in from 
playing out of doors and asked his busy 
mother: “Who am I?” 

Guessing, his mother replied, “Tar- 
zan?” 

The boy replied, “Then the lady 
down the street was right.” 

“About what?” questioned his 
mother. 

“She said I was so dirty my own 
mother wouldn’t recognize me!” 

aa a ° 
Tip-off 

While the young suitor was waiting 
for his girl, the latter’s little sister 
sidled into the room. 

“Did you know my sister’s got three 
other boy friends?” she asked coyly. 

“Really,” he said in surprise. “I 
haven’t seen any of them.” 

“Neither have I,” said the moppet, 
“but she gave me a quarter to tell you.” 
a * = 

Eyes Right! 

An old lady was having her eyes 
examined. The optician placed some 
cards at a distance with the letters 
“xzptvch” printed on them, and asked 
if she could read them. Said she, “I can 
see them clearly, but I can’t read Rus- 
sian.” 

* & * 
Biting Remark 

Sam: “That’s a nice new dog you 
have.” 

Ham: “He’s not new. Someone else 
had him a year before I bought him.” 

Sam: “Oh, I suppose, then, that you 
got him from a used-cur dealer.” 

e * 2 
Shoe Shine 

Bootblack: “Shine your shoes, mis- 
ter?” 

Businessman: “No.” 

Bootblack: “Shine "em so you can 
see your face?” 

Businessman: “No.” 

Bootblack: “Don’t blame you.” 

* 2 * 
Family Affair 

One of the mysteries of life is how 
the boy who wasn’t good enough to 
marry the daughter can be the father 
of the smartest grandchild in the 
world. 


In the Pocket 
Mother: “John, you’ve been fighting 
again! You’ve lost two of your front 
teeth!” 
John: “Oh, no, Mother, I haven't. 
I have them in my pocket.” 
o * & 


Appointment 

A little boy and his daddy were far 
away from their Tennessee home, tour- 
ing New York. They were on the ele- 
vator in the Empire State Building 
going up past the nineteenth floor, 
when the little boy shouted, “Hey, Pop, 
does God know we're coming?” 

+ o a 
Make Up Your Mind 

“My teacher just can’t make up her 
mind,” the six-year-old said. 

“What do you mean, dear?” Mother 
asked. 

“Well,” Carol explained, “yesterday 
she said four and one make five.” 

“That’s right,” Mother nodded. 

“May be,” Carol replied, “but today 
she said it was three and two.” 

o a od 
Brainstorm 

Politician (opening a campaign de- 
bate): “This will be a battle of brains.” 

Rival: “How brave of you to fight 
unarmed.” 

* * a 
Weighty Problem 

Alfred: “My aunt said I was putting 
on weight, and I stepped on the scale 
to check.” 

Millie: “How much did you weigh?” 

Alfred: “I don’t know. When I 
looked down, I couldn’t see the scale.” 

Ee ae c 
Wise M.D. 

Doctor: “Your husband will be all 
right. He just needs complete quiet. 
I'll give you some sleeping pills.” 

Wife: “How often shall I give them 
to him, Doctor?” 

Doctor: “These pills are for you.” 

oe a * 
Big Trap 

Customer: “One mouse trap, please, 
in a hurry—I have to catch a bus.” 

Clerk: “Sorry, sir, our traps don’t 
come that big.” 

® > cod 
New Job? 

Jim: “Just heard about your new 
job.” 

John: “Yeah?” 

Jim: “Yeah, And from what I hear 
you should be fired with enthusiasm.” 

John: “That’s the trouble. I was.” 
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The poorest kids you'll ever meet 
.-.and the happiest! 


N asunny summer day by a clean country pool, these 
joyous young swimmers are discovering happiness. 
And happiness is many things to these children of 
the slums. It is freedom to wander through fields and 
woods with a romping dog, a magic hour watching a 
mother robin teaching her babies to fly, a hay ride in the 
cool of the evening with laughing friends. Happiness 
is being wanted, being accepted .. . being loved simply 
because there is always someone nearby who wants to 
love you! 


On the beautiful acres of Mont Lawn Children’s 
Home these children can forget the terrible life of pov- 
erty. Here are vistas of lakes and valleys to wipe away 
the harsh memory of filthy tenements and fear in the 
crowded streets of the slum. Here are new friends to 
confide in, to take the place of street gangs and drunks. 
Here one sleeps between the clean sheets of one’s own 
bed. Here is good food — all one wants — to displace the 
pangs of hunger one has always remembered. It’s easy 
among wise and loving counselors to forget the heart- 
ache of life in the slum with indifferent and even 
cruel parents. 

Yes, Mont Lawn means happiness. For two glorious 
weeks boys and girls from the slums and broken homes 
learn the wonder of human kindness. In an interdenom- 
inational chapel they learn of God and His love for them. 
And in their hearts they will carry forever these experi- 
ences in Christian charity. 

Right now, hundreds of children aré waiting to go 
to Mont Lawn. Yet, unless we receive immediate help, 


many will not go. Will you — now —-give to them with 
all your heart? They need you so desperately. Even the 
smallest contribution is welcome. Surely, the special 
blessing of Jesus will be yours, 


$500.00 endows a bed in perpetuity 


$120.00 will give 3 children @ full two weeks’ Vacation at 
Mont Lawn — and may be paid at the rate of 
$10 per month 


$ 40.00 will give one child a full two weeks’ vacation 
$ 20.00 will give one child a full week's vacation 

e+. and any amount will help 
YOUR CONTRIBUTION IS DEDUCTIBLE ON INCOME TAX RETURN 


Poa oe 


CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 


| Business Office: 27 EAST 39TH STREET, Room 547 | 
| NEW YORK 16, N.Y. i 
| Yes, I want to sponsor wonderful inspiring vacations for | 
slum children in God’s outdoors. | 
! O I enclose $10 as my first month’s gift. I will endeavor 
i to give $10 each month, but I understand that I may cancel | 
i the arrangement at any time. i 
I enclose 
| O $120 (gives 3 children 2 weeks at Mont Lawn) | 
| O $ 40 (gives one child 2 weeks) | 
O $ 20 (gives one child 1 week) 
| O I cannot provide a complete vacation, but I wish to : 
| have a share in this plan and I enclose $....... ceeees buco l 
My Name.....00+ COORCROOO DESO COC OSES COCeSeCECCesCCoCeCoeS covccccccces eee 
| Address......sesee PO OCDOCH SO CRCOS CO des ed CEReeececEeceesercooeoesoeceneoe ‘ 
L_‘Sity Cececccccccccccccvcecceeccceseeeoses Rr rcctene discs cecccdtcescees ° 


If you do not wish to mar this cover—uvuse extra coupon on page 55 
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of life as well as to earn a living. 


In a day of uncertainty, fear, and courageous hearts, and 
compromise, Bob Jones University unwavering Faith necessary 


graduates have the clear vision, for spiritual leadership. 


Music, speech, and art without additional Institute of Christian Service, academy, and 


cost above regular academic tuition. seventh and eighth grades in connection. 


BOB JONES UNIVERSITY 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 





